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Art. I. Letters on Materialifm and Hartley’s Theory of the Human 
Mind, addrefied to Dr, Prieftley, F. R. S. 8vo. 3s. fewed. 


Robinfon. 1776. 
T was maintained by M. Dutens, in an ingenious treatife 


publifhed not many years ag6*, that the difcoveries of the 
Moderns are for the moft part only ancient knowledge re- 
vived. M. Bailly in his Hiffoire de? Ajironomie Ancienne, &c. 
more recently pafled under review, advances a ftep farther, and 
pretends, that the aftronomy of the ancient Antediluvians was 
merely the revival of thofe traces of fcience which had been 
gradually loft, and in which the Przeadamites were probably 
adepts; and we learn from the teftimony of another writer, 
“« that there is nothing new under the fun.” If we may rely 
on thefe authorities, fcience of every-kind feems to be fubject 
to very ftrange revolutions, and we are only fearching for thofe 
“‘ hidden treafures” which have been loft in the conveyance. 
It would be happy indeed, if many ancient errors were fuffered 
to remain in their merited oblivion, and that only the truths of 
antiquity were to be revived in more modern times. But fuch 
is the fallibility of the mind, and the diverfity of its views and 
apprehenfions, that truth and error feem to exift in infeparable 
combination; and opinions which have been exploded in one 
age are renewed in another. 

To this clafs we may refer the fyftems of Materialifm, and 
of neceflity, which were maintained in their full extent by the 
Epicureans and Spinofifts, but lately more limited and refined ; 
and which have found a very zealous advocate in the ingenious 
and learned Dr. Prieftley. 

We fhall ever be ready to acknowledge, that truth, real or 
apprehended truth, fhould be the firft obje& to the intelligent 
and inquifitive; 2nd that ** we fhould never diflemble truth, 
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for fear of its confequences.”” But may there not be fome ap- 
prebended truths, fo gloomy in their afpect, and fo pernicious in 
their influcnce, as to oblige aman to be wary even in admitting 
them, without the cleareft and moft fatisfactory evidence; and 
{till more wary in propagating them, efpecially in an age when 
they are likely to be abuied, and under the fanction of a name 
and character, which may contribute to extend their baneful 
diflemination, ¢ Celebrity itfelf, Sir (fays our Author, in his 
addrefs to Dr. Prieftley) becomes even hurtful to the pofleffor, 
when his bare doubts or cafual expreflions are by weak minds 
erected into axioms and firft-rate truths. In points of mere 
fpeculation, it matters little what is either faid or thought ; but 
where the moral conduct of many is concerned, too great 
caution cannot be ufed. I am fenfible, had you been aware, 
when you faid, ¢* Man had no hopes of furviving the grave, 
but what are derived from the fcheme of revelation,’ that from 
thence one crime would be committed in the world, or one a& | 
of virtue omitted, you would have been the laft to have 
hazarded fuch an affertion, though you had judged it philofo- 
phically true: for we have been informed from unqueftionable 
authority, that ‘* your education was fo ftrict and proper, that 
the flighteft immorality gives you a fenfation, which is more 
than mental.” 

The firfi and fecond of thefe letters contain many juft remarks 
on the dangerous and hurtful tendency of the fyftem which 
Dr. Hartley has formed, and Dr. Prieftley warmly patroni- 
zed. And though arguments, deduced from the confequences 
of any opinion, are often the mere dictates of timid prudence, 
are infinitely various in their application, and have, on man 
occafions, been very improperly urged, they feem in this a 
to be what the logician would call, Argumenta ad hominem. 
Dr. P. * is not alarmed at the thought, that, on the hypothe- 
fis of materialifm, the whole man zaturally becomes exting& at 
death, becaufe he hath been taught, © to found ail his hopes of 
a future exiftence on the chriftian doétrine of a refurreétion from 
the dead.’——* But on what is the poor philofopher to reft his 
future expectations, who, either, like a Socrates of ancient 
times, hath not been inftructed in the {cheme of revelation, or 
who, at this meridian period, hath fo far divefted himfelf of 
vulgar prejudices, and dared to think, as to place even that 
{cheme in the common groupe of human and fallible inventions? 
Such a one muft defpondently furrender every thought of fure 
viving the grave, becaufe his reafon tells him, he is of fome 
‘ uniform material compofition,’ and that fuch’ a compofition 
muft finally ceafe, when its component parts are difunited in 
death. § Materiai{m is therefore of dangerous tendency, 
becaufe it contributes to darken the profpects of futurity ; be- 
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caufe it unbinds the reins to vice, confirming the libertine and 
the unbeliever in their bad opinions and incredulity 5 it is there- 
fore alfo inimical to virtue ; finally, it overturns the whole 
fabric of natural religion, becaufe its injunctions can na longer 
be enforced, when the profeflurs of it are told, that the fame 
will be the ultimace fate of the virtuous and vicious—utter an- 
nihilation.’—To thofe unnumbered multitudes of pait ages and 
the prefent’, whefe only guide was the religion of nature, 
‘and to many of whom, it is to be | hoped, virtue was 
pleafing, and vice odious ; had an apoitle been fent from your 
{chool to announce the doctrine of Waterialjm, to tell them all 
muft end with death, he would not, I think, have been kindly 
received ; they would fcarcely have decreed him a ftatuc, as to 
their friend and benefactor.’ . 

But we fhail take leave of our Author as a declaimer, under 
which character he excels, and give fome fpecimens of his 
yeafoning. After having evinced the pernicious tendency of the 
doétrine of MJaterialifm, as well as the abfurdity of it, as it has 
been lately maintained by fome of its advocates, he goes on to 
examine Dr. Pricftley’s reprefentation of it; and quotes the 
following paflage from his firft effay, as containing his opinion 
in hisown words, ‘* I am rather inclined to think, fay you, 
that though the fubject is beyond our comprehenfion at prefent, 
man does not confift of two principles, fo eflentially different 
from one another, as matter and /pirit, which are always de- 
{cribed as having not one common property, by means of which 
they can affect or act upon each other; the one occupying 
fpace, and the other not only not occupying the leaft imagin- 
able portion of fpace, but incapable of bearing relation to it; 
infomuch, that, properly {peaking, my mind is no more im my 
body, than it isin the moon. J rather think that the whole man 
is of fome unif.rm compofition, and that the property of percepe 
tim, as well as the other powers termed mental, is the refule 
(whether necetfary or not) of fuch an organical ftructure as 
that of the brain.” 

In the difcuffion of this paflage, our Author obferves, that 
* Matter may be confidered either in its elementary detached 
piinciples ; or in a ftate of cohefion, as in bodies in general; or 
as formed into a regular and organized fyftem, But in thefe 
three ftates it is equally unfufceptible of mental powers and Opes 
rations, By thele powers and operations | underftand, what is 
generally meant, the faculties of fenfation, perception, reafon- 
ing, and voluntary motion.’ 

* The elemental particles, of which all bodies are compofed, 
may be co fidered either as homogeneous, or as heterogeneous; as 
imple monads, uncompounded and indivilible, or as com- 
Pounded, and ever divifible.” And fuch clements, he fays, are 
M every fenfe incapable of receiving mental faculties. ¢ Either 
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each individual element muft be gifted with the powers of 
thought, and fo matter, through its almoft infinite range, be 
capable of thinking; or elfe this furprifing faculty muft be re. 
{trained to a determinate number of them. But in either caf 
fuch beings, if fuppofed fimple, according to my philofophy, 
{the Author rejects the idea of the homogeneity and infinite 
divifibility of matter) will be juft fo many individual minikin 
thinkers ; nor, on this fuppofition, will it be matter that thinks 
becaufe matter in every fentiment (fenfe) is a compounded fub- 
ftance, whereas fuch elements are uncompounded.—If thefe 
elements be not fimple, but divifible for ever and ever ; it then 
feems impoffible that they fhould ever poflefs the powers of 
perception, or indeed any other property whatever ; for where 
can a faculiy be made to refide, when the fubftance defigned to 
receive it does not {o much as enjoy individual exiftence ?? 


Our Author advances next to aggregates and compound : 


bodies; and labours to fhew, that fuch bodies in general are 
incapable of perception; and then proceeds to examine them in 
their moft organized ftate. * It is impoffible, fays he, thata 
mais of matter, like the brain, could have been formed by the 
Almighty Creator with fuch exquifite powers, as fhould be 
capable of ferception, ‘This is juft the inverfe of your own 
afiertion. Pofitively toaflert, what the Deity can or cannot do, 
is undoubtedly glaringly arrogant, unlefs fome ab/urdity in the 
{uppofition be manifeit ; then tomake that an obje& of Divine 
Power, becomes not only infolent, but even blafphemous. If 
the brain be alone percipient ; that capacity muft fpring, either 
from afpecial grant, which cannot be underftood ; or from its 
component parts in their origin and after exiftence, being of 
a fingular conftitution, which is equally incredible, as the brain 
is nourifhed from the more fubtle part of our aliment, and 
feems not to be of a texture different, in quality at leaft, from 
the {pinal marrow, or the whole nervous fyftem, which is 
known to be an expanded ramification of the brainy fubftance; 
or finally, it muft be concluded, that the perceptive power is 
cerived from mere organization; but then, why fhould the 
agency of an Almighty Creator be wantonly drawn in to form 
this brain, when nature, in her own laboratory, without any 
new acquiied fkill, is alone equal to the curious workmanhhip?’ 

After briefly examining Dr. Prieftley’s notion of perception, 
which he accounts for by the tremulous motion of the nerves, 
our Author adds: * The capacities of feeling pain and plea 
fure, of perceiving the prefence of ideas, fenfual or intelleCtual, 
of comparing thole ideas, and of judging betwixt them, joined 
to that conicious fentiment, which attends every mental affec- 
tion, aid of aciing in a manner termed voluntary, are, befides 
many others, general modifications, whofe exiftence is not 
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controverted. If they be affections of the brain alone, and not 
to be found in any other bodies of the material world, it mutt 
be allowed, that they originate from fome fingular organization. 
Yet the moft perfect organization is but the moft perfect ar- 
rangement of material elements ; and evidently, what gives 
but a new extrinfic relation of parts to parts, can never give 
capacities, which did not before exift. If fuch capacities exif, 
as it is granted they do, their exiftence muft be founded in 
fomething. Modes and capacities are not felf-exiftent ; they 
are not fubftances. If they inhere in the brain, they partici- 
pate of its nature; are compounded and divfible as it; are of 
the fame fluctuating and changeable quality ; in fhort, are the 
brain itfelf. But the brain is a body; and bodies neither feel 
nor reafon, nor move progreffively from a voluntary determina- 
tion. Butcould not the Deity have beftowed fuch extraordina- 
ry powers on a fyitemn of matter f’——T he Author fuggetts feveral 
reafons to thew that this is impoffible. The eflences of 
things, he fays, are eternal and independant ; and if all matter 
enjoys not the capacities in queftion, they are not efiential to 
it; and the fuperacdition of fuch capacities wili, in his opinion, 
deftroy its nature. L’arther, the powers of perception are in- 
compatible with compofition of parts; nor can judgment, 
which is diftinét from. the ideas concerning which it pro- 
nounces, be the attribute of a compounded fubftance. He then 
fubjoins an extract from a French publication, intitled, Zz 


fiitutions Leibnitzitennes, which, in his apprehenfion, contains an 


unan{werable argument againft Materialifm. * Let the brain 
be fuppofed to confift of any number of elements; on this fup- 
pofition, which is certainly admiffible: 1. Either the whole 
brain will be confcious of its exiftence in fuch manner, as that 
its component parts be unconfcious of the fame, wiiich is a pal- 
pable abfurdity ; fince the whole brain is only a collection of 
parts, and can itfelf poflefs nothing, but what is derived from 
them. Or 2. Of thefe elements each wil! be fenfible of its own 
exiftence, wiilft the whole brain remains infenfible ; but then 
the brain itfelf, the organic fyftem in queftion, will be void of 
all confcious perception. Or, 3. The internal feeling we are 
in fearch of muft be the refult, the fum total of each individual 
fentiment ; which is equally abfurd ; for each element is alone 
con{cious of itfelf; it knows not the feeling of its kindred 
atoms. We fhall thus have as many diftinét perceptions, as 
elements; that is, each element will be feverally conicious or 
perceptive of its own exiftence; nothing in the whole ma(s will 
be able to fay, 1 am compofed of elements, it is J that exift in 
4 compounded and organic ftate: therefore the whole brain will 
not be confcious of its exiftence ; yet does not Dr. P, perceive 
that he exifts?? He nae. with obfciving, that the power 
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of ating or moving in a manner termed voluntary, as granted ta 
man, cannot be underftood in Hartley’s fyftem: and, © that 
matter in every {tate is incapable of poflefiing the powers of 
perception and thought, either naturally, or by divine difpen- 
fation ; and therefore that in man muft exift a fubftance fue 
perior to, and effeatially diftinct from the brain.’ 

In the next Jetter, the Author propofes at large his own 
opinion, and attempts to eftablifh it, by introducing a new 
kind of aéfive force, which he afcribes to matter, and b 
which he accounts for the mutual action of body and fpirit: 
and he then fubjoins replies to the principal objections which 
have been urged by Dr. P—. and others againft the immaterial 
fyftem. 

The fifth letter exhibits zu analyfis of Dr. Hartley’s theory, 
and in the following letter it is contrafted againft the sn/tindtive 
principles of the Scotch philofophers. Te Author endeavours 
to fhew, that the fyflems of affaciation and of inflind are charge. 
able with the fame unphilofophical and pernicious confequences, 
relative to truth and virtue. 

‘ According to the Scotch fchool, our principal ftock of 
knowledge is derived from the dictates of common fenfe ; and is 
therefore the work of nature. According to Dr, Hartley, the 
whole is from idea) affeciation; and is therefore the work of 
habit. Both principles are equally meceffary and equally infal- 
lible in their operations.’ — The immediate phyfical caufe ofideas, 
Dr. Hartley will have to be zervous vibrations; whilft the Scotch 
do&tors without any minute inveftigation, have recourfe to what 
they call, conflitutional propenfities.—-—* In both fyttems every 
mental affection is a neceflary and mechanical effect, how va- 
rious or manifeft foever.’ ¢ Dr. Beattie erects his common 
fenfe into an unerring criterion of truth; by which means all 
argumentation is fecluded, and every appeal to reafon rendered 
{uperfluous ; rcafon itfelf therefore becomes a very ulelefs pro- 
perty. In the opinion of Hartley, and of his difciples, 
the capacity of perception or perceptibility is alone to be con- 
fidered as effential to man. ‘This it is which takes in every 
truth, of which the human mind is capable, in a manner, as 
inftantaneous and impulfive, as Dr. Beattie’s common fenfe.’ 
Again, * judgment, inits common acceptation, may perhaps be 
nothing more than a bare perception, or what Hartley calls a 
complex feeling of the coincidence of ideas; but in general, 
there muft be a comparifon, which as you again refolve intoa 
more complex feeling, it hath no fuperiority over Dr. Beattie’s 
principles. That to us, fays the laft named gentleman, is 
truth, which we feel that we muft believe, and that to us is 
falfehood, which we feel that we muft difbelieve.’ ¢* Affent 


and diffent (Dr. Hartley, p. 158.) muft come under the notion 
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of ideas, being only thofe very complex internal feelings, 
which adhere by affociation to fuch clufters of words, as are 
called propofitions in general, or affirmations and negations in | 
particular.’"——— What is this, but judging of truth and falfe- iT 
hood by your feelings, in a manner the moft impulfive and in- { | 
fantaneous? Certainly, had the philofophers, Hartley and i 
Beattie, previoufly agreed on an union in fentiment, they could 
not have exprefled themfelyes in terms more fimilar and ap- 
proximated.’ We apprehend, however, from the violence of 
avery recent difpuie that neither the Scotch philofophers nor 
Dr. Prieftley will thank the Author for his labours in difcover- 
ing and eftablifhing this alliance; they are yet hardly difpofed 
to acknowledge any intimate affinity. Our anonymous Writer 
feems to us very properly to guard againft the obnoxious parts 
in each fyftem ; and we have long thought, that both fyfiems 
‘ Ire juftly chargeable with many of the confequences which he 
deduces from them. After purfuing the contraft to a con- 
fiderable length, he adds, * that Hartley’s fyftem, of the two, 
is much the more dangerous. As far indeed as inftiné& is 
carried, I allow it to be nearly allied, in its confequences, to 
your favourite theory.”—-—* If then the Scotch fyftem, as you 
fo ftrenuoufly infift, muft be rejected by every man, who cares 
for truth, virtue, and religion, what, Sir, will be the fate of 
Dr. Hartley’s theory ?’ 
In the 7th and 8th letters, the Author refumes the examina- 








to expofe the mechanical and material fyftem efpoufed by Dr. 

Pe, * The Hartleyan dodtrine is an obje& of the greateft 
y moment : its influence will be felt, as far as the wideft {pread 
- § of fcience extends, becaufe its application is general. But not 
y only the philofopher, the divine alfo, and the magiftrate, are 
as F deeply concerned ; for by it will the whole fyftem of moral and 
civil life be fenfibly affected. Is it not then the duty of every 
be — man to take the alarm, to examine, and fcrupuloufly 
af analyfe the principles, and even the moft diftant confequences 
ll, § ofa fyftem, which, if ever generally adopted, will fo generally, 
4 § and in my opinion, fo fatally operate? I pointed out fome of 
*$ F its defecis, and I ftarted fome objections ; but much more re- 
is § mains tobe done. Doyou, Sir, take care, left under the f{pe- 

cious fhew of being ferviceable, you be really. inftrumental in 
Propagating a doctrine, whereby the caufe of truth, virtue, 
on § and religion may be feverely injured,’ 


G 4 The 


tion of Hartley’s theory, as it refpects the mechanifm of the 
mind and the neceflity of human actions: and in his roth letter : 
he clofes his correfpondence with remarks on Dr, Prieftley’s 
- | vindication of himfelf and addrefs to unbelievers, in his preface | 
1 tothe laft volume on air: the concluding paragraph is a kind 
of implicit apology for the zeal with which he has endeavoured 
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The zeal with which the theory of the late Dr. Hartley, for 
whofe abilities and character we retain a fingular veneration, 
hath been revived, and the extravagant applaufe lately beftowed 
upon it, would, we hoped, ere this have rouzed fome able 
opponent. The fubject, we know, is abitracted and difficult ; 
the controverfy between [eibnitz and Clarke, and many others, 
on each fide of the queftion, is hardly forgotten ; and publica- 
tions of this kind are not fuitable to the views and tafte of the 
generality of readers. The fubject, neverthelefs, is highly 
important and interefting, and deferves to be difcufled by a 
mafterly writer. The letters now before us are written with 
the beft intention: they have very confiderable merit ; and 
will ferve, we hope, as an antidote againft the prevalence of 


a theory, which degrades man to a meer machine, and which, : 
if purfued, muft terminate in abfolute /pinozi/m. Rh 





Art. Il. Cicero's Brutus, or the Hiftory of the famous Orators: alfo 
his Orator, or accomplifhed Speaker. Now firit tranflated into 
Englith by E. Jones. 8ve. 6s. White. 1776. 

Lthough it muft be acknowledged, that the method of 

A tranflating which prevails at prefent, is more pleafing, 


it may perhaps be queftioned, whether it is, on the whole, more , 


judicious, than that which was formerly in ufe. If our old 
tranflators did not attempt to cloath their authors in an elegant 
Englifh drefs; if their language was often inharmonious and 
uncouth, and fometimes even barbarous; they were however 
careful to give an exact tranfcript of the meaning of the origi- 
nal. Whereas modern tranflators, either through partiality 
for their authors, or a defire of difplaying their own abilities, 
have generally produced motley pieces, which might more pro- 
perly have been called imitations than tranflations. ‘This has 
been almoft univerfally the cafe with thofe, who have attempted 
to tranflate the Greek and Roman poets; and it would not be 
difficult to fhew, that fome of our moft elegant and admired 
tranflations of the profe claffics deferve to come under the fame 
cenfure. 

This fafhionable mode of tranflating has, in our opinion, in- 
troduced a falfe tafte amongft us, which will {carcely fufter us 
to allow a due portion of praife to any tranflator, who attempts 
to give the Englifh reader fome idea of his author’s dition as 
well as fentiment. Weare aware, that it is by no means an ealy 
tafk, in languages which differ fo materially in their formation 
and ftructure as the Roman and Englifh, for a tranflator to ree 
tain his author’s general caft of expreffion, without falling into 
2n improper ufe or ob{cure arrangement of words, and giving 
his ftyle an air of latinity, which muft appear extremely awk- 
ward to an Englifh reader, We have, however, met with 
 tranflations 
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‘ons which prove the poffibility of uniting the different 


wiities of fidelity and elegance. Among thefe we venture to 


tace the 


prefent work, in which we have an accurate and 


faithful, and at the fame time fufficiently elegant tranflation of 


two pieces 


of Cicero, which have never before appeared in Eng- 


jifh. ‘Chat our readers may judge how far our idea of the 


merit of 


this tranflationis juft, according to our ufual method 


sn works of this kind, we fha!l give them the following paflage 
both in the original and the tranflation: it is extragted from 


the Orator. 

Tertius eft ille amplus, co- 
piofus. gravis, ornatus, in quo 
profeco Vis Maxima eft. Hie 
eft enim cujus ornatum dicend?, 
et copiam admirate gentes, 
eloquentiam in civitatibus plu- 
rimum valere paffe funt: Jed 
bane eloquentiam que curfu 
magno fonituque ferretur, quam 
Jupicerent omnes, quam ad- 
mirarentur, quam fe affequi 
pofe diffiderent.  Hujus elo- 
quentia eff tragéare animos, 
kujus omni modo permovere : 
hec modo perfringit ; modo ir- 
repit in fenfus; inferit novas 
opiniones, evellit infitas. Sed 
multum intereft inter hoe di- 
cendi genus, et fuperiora, Quiin 
illo fubtili et acuto elaboravit, 
ut callide, argutcque diceret, nec 
quidquam ailtius cogitaret: hee 
uno perfecio, magnus orator eft, 
fi nom maximus: minimeque in 
lubrico verfabitur, et fi Semel 
confliterit, nunquam cadet. 
Medius ille autem, quem modi- 
cum et temperatum voco, fi modo 
fuum illud Satis inflruxerit 3 
non extimefcit ancipites dicendi 

, iucer- 


The third character is the exten- 
five—the copious—the majetticorator, 
who poffcffes the powers of elocution 
in their full extent. This is the man 
whofe enchanting and diffufive lan- 
guage is fo much admired by liften- 
ing nations, that they have tamely 
fuffered eloquence to rule the world, 
But an eloquence whofe courfe is 
rapid and fonorous! an eloquence 
which every one gazes at, and ad- 
mires, and defpairs to equal! This 
is the eloquence that bends and {ways 
the paflions! this is the eloquence 
that alarms or fooths them at her 
pleafure! This is the eloquence that 
fometimes tears up all before it like a 


whirlwind; and, at other times, | 


fteals imperceptibly upon the fenfes, 
and probes to the bottom of the 
heart! the eloquence which ingrafts 
Opinions that are new, and eradicates 
the old ; but yet is widely different 
from the two characters of {peaking 
beforementioned. He who exerts 
himfelf in the fimple and accurate 
character, and {peaks neatly and 
{martly without aiming any higher! 
—he, by this alone, if carried to per- 
fe€tion, becomes: a great, if not the 
greateft of orators; nor does he walk 
upon flippery ground, fo that if he 
has but learned to tread firm, he is 
in no danger of falling. Alfo the 
middle kind of orator, who is dif- 
tinguifhed by his equability, pro- 
vided he only draws up his forces to 
advantage, fears not the perilous 
and doubtful hazards of a public 
harangue ; and, though fometimes he 
may not fucceed to his wifhes, yet he 
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Encertofque cafus: etiam, ft 
quando minus fuccedet, ut fepe 
fit, magnum tamen periculum 
mon adibit: alté enim cadere 
mon potef?. At vero hic nofter, 
quem principem ponimus, gravis, 
acer, ardens, fiad hoc unumeft 
natus, aut in hoc folo fe ex- 
ercet, aut huic generi fudet unt, 
nec fuam copiam cum illis duo- 
bus generibus temperavit, max- 
sme eft contemnendus. Ile enim 
fummiffus, quod acute et vetera- 
teric dicit, fapiens jam; mie- 
dius, fuavis ; bic autem copio- 
filjimus, fi nibil ef aliud, vix 
fatis fanus videri folet., Qui 
enim nibil pote tranguille, ni- 
bil leniter, nihil partite, de- 
finite, diftin®e, facete dicere 
(prefertim cum taufe partim 
tote fant eo modo, parti maliqua 
ex parte traGanda) fi is non 
preparatis auribus inflammare 
vem cepit ; furere apud Janos, 
et guafi inter fobrios bacchari 
winolentus videtur. Tenemus 
igitur, Brute, quem querimus ; 
fed animo: nam manu fi pre- 
bendiffem, ne ipfe quidem fua 
tanta eloquentia mihi perfua- 
fiffit, ut fe dimitterem, Sed 
inventus profed?o eff ille elo- 
quens, quem numquam vidit 
Antonius, Quis eft igitur is? 
Compledar brevi, differam 
pluribas. Is enim eff eloquens, 
qui et bumilia fubtiliter, et 
magna graviter, et mediocria 
temperate, pote/t dicere. Nemo 
is, inguies, umguam fuit. 


Ne 





is never expofed to an abj/clute defeat s 
for as he never foars, his fall muft be 
inconfiderable. But the orator, whom 
we regard as the prince of his profef- 
fion,—the nervous,—the fierce,—— 
the flaming orator, if he is born for 
this alone, and only prattifes and 
applies himfelf to this, without tem. 
pering his copioufnefs with the two 
inferior. charaéters of eloquence, is 
of all others the moft contemptible, 
For the plain and fimple orator, as 
fpeaking acutely and expertly, has 
an appearance of wifdom and good 
fenfe ; and the middle kind of orator 
is fuficiently recommended by his 
fweetnefs :—but the copious and dif- 
fufive fpeaker, if he has no other 
qualification, will fcarcely appear to 
be in his fenfes. For he who can fay 
nothing calmly,—-nothing gently,— 
nothing methodically—nothing clear- 
ly, diftinctly, or humoroufly (though 
a number of caufes fhould be fo 
managed throughout, and others in 
one or more of their parts); he, 
moreover, who proceeds to amplify 
and exaggerate without preparing 
the attention of his audience, will 
appear to rave before men of under- 
ftanding, and to vapour like a perfon 
intoxicated, before the fober and {e- 
date. Thus then, my Brutus, we 
have at laft difcovered the finifhed 
Orator we are feeking for: but we 
have caught him in imagination 
only ;—for if I could have feized him 
with my hands, not all his eloquence 
fhould perfuade me to releafe him. 
We have at length, however, difco- 
vered the eloquent fpeaker, whom 
Antonius never faw.— But who, then, 
is he?—I will comprize his character 
in a few words, and afterwards unfold 
it more at large.—He then is an 


‘orator indeed! who can fpeak upon 


trivial fubjeéts with fimplicity and 
art, upon weighty ones with energy 
and pathos, and upon thofe of mid- 
dling import with calmnefs and mo- 
deration. You will tell me, perhaps, 
that fach a fpeaker has never exifted. 
Be 














We fuerit. Ego enim quod de- 

“vem, non quid widerim, dif- 
puto: redecque ad illam Pla- 
jonis, de gua aixeram, ret 
formam et Speciem ; quan etfi 
goncernimus, amen animo tenere 
poffamus. Non enim eloguen- 
tem quero, neque quiaquam 
mortale et caducum, Jed illud 
ipfum, cujus qui fit compos, fit 
eloquens: quod nibil eft aliud 
nifs eloquentia ipfa, quam nullis, 
njfi meniis oculis Vvidere poffis- 
Gas. 
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Fé it fo:—for I am now difcourfing 
not upon what I have feen, but upon 
what 1 could wifh to fee; and mutt 
therefore recur to that primary fem- 
blance or ideal form of Plato which [ 
have mentioned before, and which, 
though it cannot be feen with our 
bodily eyes, may be comprehended 
by the powers of imagination, For 
I am not feeking after a living orator, 
or after any thing which is mortal 
and perifhing, but after that which 
confers aright tothe title of elo- 
quent ; in other words, I am feeking 


after Eloquence herfelf, who can be 
difcerned only by the eye of the 
mind. 

The firft of the pieces here tranflated contains a few fhort but 
mafterly fketches of all the fpeakers who had flourifhed in Greece 
or Rome from the earlieft periods to the time of Cicero: the 
fecond contains a critical delineation of what this great mafter 
of oratory efteemed the moft finifhed eloquence or ftyle of 
fpeaking. Tranflations, executed in the fame manner, of 
Cicero’s other valuable remains on this fubject, particularly his 
books De Oratore,—Inventione,—Topicis,—and Partitione Ora- 
toria, could not fail of being acceptable to the Public. g. 





Arr. III, Elements of Conchology, or an Introduction to the Knowe 
ledge of Shells. By Emanuel Mendez da Cofta, Member of the 
Academia Czfar. Imper. Nat. Curiof. Plinius IV. and of the Bo- 
tanic Society of Florence. With Seven Plates, containing Figures 
of every Genus of Shells. 8vo. 75. 6d. Boards. White, 
1776. | 

Ature has never left herfelf without witnefs, but appears to 
have referved a peculiar priefihocd for the maintenance of 

her worfhip, and the fupport of her glory. She has had her 
apoftles amongft Jews and Gentiles, from Saint Ariftotle, and 

Saint Pliny, to Saint Linnzus, and Saint Da Cofta. Thefe 

are her high priefts, who have been admitted behind the veil, 

and made acquainted with her myfteries, For our parts, we 
pay all due reverence and refpect to their office; and whether 
the inveftigation of a plant, a butterfly, or a fhell be their ob- 
ject, we are ftill fenfible, that fuch-purfuits have a tendency to 
difplay the great wifdom of the Creator, and to cultivate a right 
and rational! devotion. 

An undevout naturalift would be a character the moft pre- 
pofterous ; and we are perfuaded that an infidel, of fuch ftudies, 
never exifted. When Pliny had been contemplating certain 


phenomena 
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phznomena in the natural world, he concludes with the fol- 
lowing reflection: Quibus in rebus: quid poffit aliud afferre cayfe 
mortalium quifpiam, quam diffufe per omne nature, fubinde aliter, 
aliterque numen erumpens; i. e. thefe appearances cannot finally 
be refolved into any thing but the agency of providence. 

Led by this religious attachment to Nature, her votaries have 
fet toil and danger at defiance; have pafled the howling wilder- 
nefs and the horrid deep; pervaded the inhofpitable defarts of 
Ethiopia, and the more inhofpitable waters that inveft her 


fhores. 
The purfuit of that particular branch of natural fcience, 


which forms the fubjeét of the work before us, is attended with. 
many difficult and difcouraging circumftances. ‘To ranfack the 


dark chambers of the ocean to obtain the fhining panoply of 
its inhabitants, is neither eafy in the procefs, nor profitable in 
theend. The fofiilift who toils in fearch of a gem, may fre- 
quently find bis intereft in concert with his curiofity ; but the 
conchologift, who rifques the horrors of the Mofambic and 
Magellanic feas in queft of a fheil, can have no other objec 
than the paffionate purfuit of Nature, through the variety, yet 
confiftency, of her fyftematic operations. 

Thefe operations, indeed, are wonderful, replete with the 
moft aftonifhing beauty and defign. What an elegant confor- 
mity of tints and lines, what beautiful corufcations of light 
dary through the fineft compofition of fhade, dave we feen 
in fome fhells !—-Could we forbear, on fuch an occafion, to 
exclaim in unpremeditated verfe, : 

Qui fuerint autem traéius, qua fidera celi ; 
Tales fi formas antra, finufque tenent ? 

In confequence of the difficulties atvending the purfuit of this 
ftudy, we find that it has been cultivated only fince the latter 
part of the laft century. About the year 1681, a work was 
printed at Rome, with the following title: Ricreazione dell’ Oc- 
chio, e della Mente, nell? Offervazione deile Chiocciole; i.e. Amufee 
ments for the Eye and the Mind, in the Obfervation of Shells. 
This is the firft profefled work on the fubje&. It was after- 
wards tranflated into Latin, but the edition is fcarce.. The 
Author, ¢ Buonanni, gives us a feries of figures of the feverai 
fpecies of fhells, to the number of 4;0 in the Italian edition, and of 
550 in the Latin edition; they are moft of them tolerably well en- 
graved, but faulty in that the thells are reverfed by the inaccuracy of 
the engraver. He accompanies each with its particular defcription ; 
but the defcriptions are not good, being too concife and uninftruc- 
tive; he befides gives feveral philofophical chapters on the origin, 


nature, forms, colours, properties, and other curious particulars of 
teftaceous animals. 

‘ The next is Lifteri Hifloria Conchyliorum, publithed in folio, at 
different times, from 1685 to 1692. It is an excellent work, and I 
i do 
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do not hefitate to pronounce it the very beft, though the fecond on 
the fabject, that ever was printed. — 

‘ This work, which confifis entirely of engravings, has the fol- 
lowing faults, that render the copies more or lefs perfect, Firtt, 
no two copies are found to be exactly alike, it is fubject to fo many 
yariations. ‘The plates about 1767 (in the moft perfect copies) are 
augmented or diminifhed, mifplaced or corrected, at different times, 
according to the fancy or fubfequent difcoveries made by the author ; 
it is therefore very difficult to quote the work in fuch a manner as to 
be quite anfwerable to other copies. The engravings are very ele- 

ant and accurate, and were done by his two daughters, Sufaana 
and Anne. In regard to defcriptions there are none, but what the 
fynonyms infer, which are generally very good. ‘The native coun- 
tries of a few are alfo added, but the greater part are mere engravings 
without any name: and though the many divifions of .the hiftory into 
books, parts, fections, and chapters, feem very puzzling and con- 
fofed, yet an accurate obferver will find, that they are proper and 
neceflary to the methodical arrangement, and the minute and nice 
difpofition of fhells Dr. Lifter propofed. 

‘ This difference in the feveral copies has induced a French au- 
thor, Mr. Davila, in his Cabinet, vol. ili. p. 231, to give a colla- 
tion of his copy with that in the king of France’s library, from M. 
de Bure, who in the fecond volume of his Bibliographie Inftruétive, 
has alfo many pertinent obfervations of the different times of taking 
off the plates: by the account M. de Bure gives, it appears that the 
French king’s copy is a very perfect one, and was prefented to that 
Royal Library by Dr, Lifter himfelf. 

‘ [have alfo collated fome copies of this work, and found them 
all to difagree: the moft perfect copy in London is faid to be in the 
library of the College of Phyficians. : 

‘ Some foreign naturalifts have been pleafed to call Lifter’s Hit 
toryadry and flerile work, alluding to its having no defcriptions, 
but only fynonyms, though in all other refpects they extol it greatly.’ 

M. D’Argenville, however, in his Conchology, has taken 
great pains to difparage Lifter’s work, and hefitates not to af- 
fert that * no Author has thrown fo much confufion on the hifz 
tory of fhells as Lifter.” It is of confequence to the fcience to 
remove this prejudice; accordingly our Author has. taken the 
tafk upon himafelf, 

‘Iwill be bold enough to affert, fays he, that Lifteri Hiftoria 
Conchyliorum is a molt afeful work, as perfeét as any other fince 
publifhec, and of great confequence to thofe who make the natural 
hiflory of theils their ftudy. 

‘ There was publifhed in 1770, another edition of this excellene 
work, in large folio, by the Rev. William Huddesford, of Trinity 
Loileoe, Oxiord, ard Keeper of the Afhmolean Mufeum. I with T 
Couc aad more, than that the Public is indebted to the late learned 
Carter ior the republication, as Lifter’s work is become fo {cance ; 
our the indexes and other additions are very trivial, and there-are 

)evors and inaccuracies init which do no honour to Lifer’s 
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‘ The third publication, in date of time, is Rumphius’s Rar} 
Chamber of Amboina, in folio, printed firit in Dutch at Amtterdam 
in 1705, another edition in 41711, and another in 1745. The little 
currency of the Low Dutch language, and its having only been tranf. 
lated into German, and printed at Vienna, in folio, in 1766, hag 
partly flung a mift on this work; and the figures, in general very 
good and corrett, have only been confulted. However, Rumphius 
in his accounts of the fhells is very accurate, and is well worthy the 
perufal of the ftudent. It is indeed furprizing to me, that this work 
has never yet been tranflated into a more current language, fince it 
would be of great advantage to the knowledge of fhells, e{pecially 
thofe of that part of the Eatt Indies.’ 

Then follow fome publications of lefs note, fuch as Petiver’s 
Gazophylacium, &c. and fome local and partial accounts of 
the fhell fcience. Amongft thefe are the Mufeum Kircherianum, 
and Yanus Plancus de Conchis Ariminenfibus. 

The next writers on this branch of Natural Hiftory in poing 
of time are as followeth : 

Argenville. Paris, 1742. 
Gualtieri. Florence, 1742. 
Jacob Klein, Leyden, 1753. 
George Geve, Hamburgh, 1755. 

¢ A Treatife on Shells and other marine bodies of Amboina, and 
the neighbouring iflands, by Francis Valentyn, clergyman, at Am- 
boina, Banda, &c. with fine cuts; as alfo Notices, ferving as a con- 
tinuation to Rumphius’s Rarity Chamber, Amfterdam, 1754, in fo- 
lio. This work is in Dutch. In the account of the Eaft Indian hhells 
the author follows Rumphius chapter by chapter, makes additions to 
their Indian names, their places where found, their varieties, and 
the new fpécies difcovered ; he further notices the fhells of any rare 
or valuable fpecies, as the Ventletrap, Admirals, &c. in whole col- 
le€tions they are, and their original prices. 

* He gives like accounts of the Weft Indian and European fhells; 
as alfo enumerates the colleétions made by the Dutch in the Eatt In- 
dies, from Rumphius’s going there in 1655, and of the chief collec 
tions in Holland, with lifts of the moft capital fhells in each col- 
lection. 

* The whole is embellifhed with fixteen copper-plates of hells, 
well engraved, containing one hundred and four univalves and thirty 
bivalves, 

* This is a curious but not a {cientifical work. And in two Jarge, 
or fheet plates, wherein he has figured fome fea plants, and fome fifh, 
he has given a fine figure of a Mermaid as vulgarly painted ; this ri- 

diculous circumftance alone has degraded his work among the tg 
lively colleftors.’ 
Adanfon. Paris, 1757. 
Seba. Amfterdam, 1758. 
(A moft coftly and noble work.) 
Regenfus. Copenhagen, 1758. 
(Every plate coloured by the Author, confequently very curious.) 
Martini 
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Martini. Nuremberg, 1768. 

‘ A new anonymous Conchology began to be publifhed in this 
is in 1770, in folio, illuftrated with copper-plates, It was 
blithed in monthly numbers, and each number to contain 
two plates of fhells, with their defcriptions in Englifh and French. 
It was alfo intended to be a General Natural Hiftory of Shells, and 
to include the figures of all the known {pecies, common as well as 
rare, beautiful, or otherwife ; and fome copies were defigned to be 
accurately coloured for the ufe of the curious. Six numbers of it 
were publifhed, comprehending the families of the Limpets, Sea- 
Ears, and Worms; but not meeting with fuitable encouragement, 
the authors have laid it afide, at lea{t for the prefent.’ 

To the authors in that department already mentioned, may 
be added Langius, Breynius, and the famous Linnzus; who in 
his feveral editions of his Syftema Nature has methodized the 
teftaceous animals; but more fully in his laft and 12th edition, 


publifhed at Stockholm in 1767. 

Having thus brought before our Readers as it were the {chool 
of conchology, we fhall briefly inform them, that our Author’s 
fyftem is made from the fhell and not fromthe animal. For 
this arrangement, the following are fome of the principal rea- 
fons alleged : 

‘ The vaft number of fpecies hitherto difcovered, and the nume- 
rous colleétions made, exhibit only the fhells or habitations, the 
animals themfelves being {carcely known or defcribed. Of the thells 
we daily difcover, few are fifhed up living; the greater number are 
found on fhores, dead and empty. Accurate defcriptions of animals, 
whofe parts are not eafily feen or obvious, and anatomical] refearches, 
are not in the capacity of every one to make; nor are the particular 
p s and their refpective functions fo eafily cognizable to any, but 

xpert, afiduous, and philofophical enquirers. How is it poflible 
then to arrange a numerous fet of animals by characters or parts, we 
can with difficulty, if ever, get acquainted with, in the far greater 
number of the {fpecies we colleét or difcover ? 

The indefatigable and accurate Fabius Columna was furprized at 
the omiffion; he even complains of it. It is aftonifhing, fays he, 
that of all the writers on this fubject, not one has confidered the ani- 
mals that inhabit the fhells, or given figures of them. He owns, 
however, that many are feldom feen by us, and that the refearches 
on their manner of life are extremely difficult. The great difficulty 
of thefe refearches fhould have been-his anfwer: and it muft always 
remain fo; for of the great number of fpecies difcovered fince his 
time (an xra in which natural hiftory has flourifhed more than at 
any other period) we fcarcely know the inhabitant animals of fome 
{cores ; and even thofe are very few of diftant regions, but chiefly of 
the coafts of Europe, countries in which afliduous and expert natu- 
ralifts have refided. 

“ The moft eafy and obvious charaéters are certainly the beft on 
which to found all fyftems of natural hiftory. I have .treated this 
point fully in my le€tures on foflils, Scientifical refearches in regard 
to the arrangement of animals are to be held in the fame light, as 
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chemical ones in regard to foflils : they are the extreme difquifition, 
to afcertain the fpecies, when the more obvious and eafy charader, 
are vague or wanting. 

¢ Thus all ranks of animals are arranged into fyflems by obvioy, 
and external, not by fcientifical characters ; even the animals of bulk, 
and that are our.conftant companions. Quadrupeds are methodizeg 
by their teeth, horns, hoofs, and hides or coverings ; birds, by their 
plumage, beaks, and claws ; reptiles and infects, by like particulars, 
the very fifhes, though of a different element, undergo arrangements 
by their fins; and the vegetables are diftinguifhed by their flowers 
and fruits. All thefe arrangements are on the principles of external 
and obvious charaéters. Why then is it required to arrange by {ciep. 
tifical or difficult characters a fet of animals who chiefly live in the 
depths of the fea, have hardly a progreflive motion, and are for the 
greater part difficulily, if ever, inour reach? I repeat, why fhould 
naturalifts demand of fuch animals only, a fyftem, or arrangement, 
the mott difficult to attain; while all the other orders of animals, 
whofe arrangements by fuch methods are more eafily attainable, are 
methodized only, and with univerfal confent, by the obvious cha 
racters, of teeth, plumage, and fins: characters that cannot be held 
in any other light, than as analogous to the external characters, or 
the Shells of teftaccous animals?’ 

The work is divided into fixteen fe&tions. In. the fixth the 
Author lays down his fyftem, which has, in our opinion, the 
merit of perfpicuity and precifion to recommend it. But for 
this and much entertaining matter befide, we muft refer to the 
book. ‘The plates are executed with great elegance, accuracy, 
and neatnefs, and Mr. Da Colta has by no means leffened his 
‘ftock of reputation for natural fcience by this publication. His 
le€tures on foffils are well known, and highly efteemed. L 

‘ 
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Art. IV. Rowa, a Poem, in Seven Books, Illuftrated with a cor. 
rect Map of the Hebrides, and elegant Engravings. By John 
Ogilvie, D. D. 4to. 12s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1777. 


| AS this Gentleman’s Mufe appears in the true meretriciou 

ftyle, covered with ribbands and lace, fhe may be treated, 
we prefume, without much ceremony. Formerly, indeed, we 
have diftinguifhed fomething more of a virgin elegance and fim- 
plicity in her, though never much modefty : fhe now refemble 
a Bath milliner, with an immenfity of flowers and foliage on 
her head, fome vulgarity in her countenance, and in her lat 
guage not a little. 

Sans ceremcnié, then, Rona is a fmall Ifand which lies north 
of the Hebrides, remote from the reft, and remarkable for it 
folitary fituation, and the fimplicity of its inhabitants. To'thi 
fpot retires Bafilius, a Britifh gentleman, who had met will 
difappointments,—in order to bring up an only daughter, ai 
to fecure her virtue, by flying the temptations of public life: 
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———--————— an infant charge remain’d,—— 

Her thought e/ate; nor taught afar to roam, 

Mov’d in one round, nor left its little home. 
The elate thought of the infant that was not taught to roam, 
is one of thofe happy obfcurities in which our Author. has fo 
frequently involved both himfelf and his readers. 

After pafling flowery mazes and bewildering mazes, and dazzling 
rays and dazzling orbs, and all the common place tinfel of or- 
nament, and after furfeiting us with introducing the word /can 
four times in three pages, and a little trite moralifing, the Au- 
thhor brings his hero to Rona: 

Long ere he fix’d, he view’d each region o’er, 


‘Then chofe one calm, but folicary ihore, 
* * * * + 


Dropt like a rock amid the Hebrid train, 
Around it {wells the wind, and roars the main. 


In thefe two couplets we have two grofs blunders, The calm 
fhore that the wind fwells and the main roars around ; and its 
fituation amid the Hebrid train, though it lies fixty miles north 
of any of thofe iflands. In this place we are told, dwells 
joy without the whelming fhade, 
an affe&ted expreffion, by which we fuppofe, if any thing, muft 
be meant unmixed joy. 

Here too dwells ‘ age from du/tiing freed.’ 
The elegance of the expreffion cannot be overlooked. In the 
_ page * Fancy’s heedlefs gaze,’ is altogether uncharacte- 
riftic. 

In the thirteenth and fixteenth pages the word /earn’d is ufed 
for aught, an error, which, though it may be provincial, one 
would hardly have expected in a fcholar. 

Bafilius, the hero of the poem, though he pafles through ad- 
ventures altogether as extraordinary as thofe of the Knight of 
La Mancha, feems to have diftinguifhed himfelf by nothing fo 
much as the being inftrumental, in concert with a minifter of 
the Kirk, in the RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD: 

With me the prieft alone th’ adventure fhar’d, 
The dead we rais’d, the funeral bier prepar’d. P. 37. 

‘ Divide and part the fever’d world in two,’ has been long 
confidered as a capital inftance of verbal redundancy ; it mutt 
however give place to the following line of our Author : 

Age, in the lapfe ef fliding years declin’d. 


If our Readers are really doubtful whether there be fuch a line, 
We refer them to the 39th page of this poem. 
We have feldom met with a mare ftriking inftance of felfe, 


affected, and incongruous imagery, than the following pa‘loge, 
on the hero’s marriage ; 
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Awhile the hours, in glittering vefture clad, 

Light as they pafs’d in aery circles play’d ; 

Their fpangling plumage, with reflected dies 

Caught the gay heart, and lur’d th’ unpractis’d eyes, 
Now, to obtain any idea of this imagery, we muft take a dif. 
tinét view of one of thefe hours, and behold her arrayed in 
glittering vefture, and fpangling plumage, flying circularly in 
the air, like Mr. Twils’s eagles. But how fhall we diftinguifth 
between the Aour’s glittering vefture, and her fpangling plu. 
mage? We mutt, in this cafe, be fo complaifant to the Au. 
thor as to fuppofe that he meant to reprefent his hours like 
{wallows and plovers, and other birds of circular flight, wholly 
cloathed in feathers. We may then conceive the glittering 
vefture of the hour to be the downy part that covers her breaft 
and belly, and the fpangling plumage to be her wings and tail, 
—O fhade of Virgil, how is thy chafte and modeft Mufe 
fhamed by the harlotry of modern daubers! By 
That dazzling blaze of fong 
That glares tremendous ASON» 


The glaring blaze of fong! Ridiculous incongruity! falfe ima. 
gery! falfe fire; 
he affected ufe and ill-judged repetition of the word whelm'd, 

inthe following paflage, are perfectly naufeating : 

He curs’d the arts fo falfe, yet fmoothly wrought, 

That pleas’d the rath, but whe/m'd the better thought; 

With’d the dear objeét of his love reftor’d, 

And awelm’d, his lofs with ceafelefs tears deplor’d. 


In the third book, a lover thus addreffes himfelf to a wizard: 
I love a maid (th’ intrepid youth reply’d) 
An angel fhape, but heart that {wells with pride. 
¢ I love a maid!’ a very extraordinary declaration for a lover! 
Oh, but you will fay, the expreffion is contradiftin@tive ; he 
might have lov’d a widow——Cry you mercy! He might—— 
or acat, or a cow.——This maid was moreover well-fhaped 
(an angel fhape) yet fhe might have had a fallow complexion, 
black teeth, and fore eyes; for where a lady’s fhape only is 
mentioned, it implies that fhe wants the other requifites of 
beauty. ‘The emiffion of an before heart is too violent an el- 
lipfis for correct writing. 

The following couplet in the fame fpeech is to us perfectly 
unintelligible ; ' 
Few are my friends, nor yet with arms prepar’d, 

And thefe combin’d to force, ’twere vain to guard. 
This ftands independent, ig its conftruction, of the preceding 
and following periods. 
Ia 
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In the fourth book, | | 
Then firft its pang their throbbing bofoms knew, 
written ina parenthefis, is certainly ungrammatical. 
Cleora is carried of by violence, and the prieft of Rona ace 
quaints her father, Bafilius, that, 7 
Yet unfubdu’d the virgin rides the main. 


This is certainly a very whimfical mode of expreflion ; but it 
may poflibly, be an error of ‘the prefs, and for main we fhould 
read mare. 

P,j4. Thele whirl’d their varying thoughts from fcene to fcene, 

But dark, perplex’d ; without an aim, a mean. 
Does the Author write mean for meaning? or has he any 
meaning ? 

Ibid. Their ears refin’d now drink-the melting lay. 

What fober conception is it poflible to form of refined ears 
drinking a melting lay? The whole of this page is worfe 
than the worft bombaft of Statius. 

We pafs over innumerable errors of the verbal kind, fuch as, 
p.97, © this heart has dore,’ inftead of has borne, and, in the 
fame page, * drunk defire,’ inftead of * drank defire.’ It would 
be equally tedious and difguftful to quote the variety of turgid 
and inflated figures, or the improbabilities and abfurdities in 
the conduct of this poem. 

Alliteration in poetry has the fame effe& that the fpiral line 
has in painting; which, when not too obvious, gives harmony 

and elegance to the diftribution of the figures; but, when vi- 
fibly laboured, is rather difguftful than pleafing ; | 


The dim owl fhrieking on the fhivering fail. 


It is impoffible that the affected jingle of this line fhould pleafe 
a well-judging ear. | 

In the fixth book of this poem we meet with a fmilin 
fcene, fo curious that we prefume the Reader will not fail to 
be of the party. The virgin Cleora, and her lover Philemon 
purfued by the moft dreadful dangers and difafters, in agonies 


of terror make the coaft of Rona, an enemy’s veflel in full 
chace of them: 


The little fkiff now bounds along the ftrand : 

Each fmiles, and leaps with joyful heart to land. 
The foil long fought, as thefe impatient prefs’d, 
Both fil’d 


Is this natural painting, efpecially when the enemy ftill had it 












































in his power to purfue them on the fhore? Virgil, far from 
repeating this filly affeGtation of fmiling, would have drawn 

| their fituation with the tendereft touches of his pencil. 
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The Author profefles to have conducted his performance on 
the principles of the Epopeia; but unlefs it be the dividing his 
work into diftinét books, and writing it in heroic verfe, we fee 
but little of the Epic character in it. No fimplicity of action; 
no end attained by any uniform purfuit; no moral purpofe 
cultivated, except to fhew that there is not the leaft prefent 
encouragement for virtuebe to anfwer fome moral purpofe, 

Thus far have we facrificed to the interefts of public tafte 
and criticifm; and as we have found ¢ fomething to blame,’ 
it is incumbent on our impartiality, to find, if we are able, 
« fomething to commend,’ 

Such, except the expreffions in Italics, is the defcription of 


Rona: 

© Far on old Ocean’s utmoft region caft, 
One lonely Ifle o’erlooks the boundlefs waite : 
Dropt like a rock amid’ the Hexrip’ train ; 
Around it fwells the wind, and roars the main. 
Dim from its cliff, but far-remote, is fhown 
One diftant coaft * ;—’tis elfe a world alone! 
Lewes, from SouLiskeEr’s aery brow furvey’d, 
On the blue ether feems a hovering fhade ; 
Elfe, even the wild and naked ifles around, 
Bleak Stear’s, or Kitpa’s unfrequented ground, 
Even there the land by feweft wanderers trod, 
Seem’d wide to this, the traveller’s throng’d abode. 
Not that the Ifle was wafte ;—but placed afide, 
Few ftrangers ere its little hamlets eyed +. 
A fcanty fpace it fill’d. One vale contain’d 
Their corns ; and one the woolly tribes fuftain’d : 
High o’er the beetling cliff, with pafture clad 
The brouzing goats, or harmi:/s cattle ftray’d f ; 
’T was elfe with mofly turf, or herbs o’ergrown, 
Save where old Ronan rear’d the fainted ftone §, 
When here forlorn the hoary hermit came, 
The peopl’d d/c/s'd, and gave their land his name.’ 


—s _ 





' ® © Rona (according to Mr, Martin’s account) lies at the diftance of about 20 
leagues from the North-Eaft point of Nefs, in the Ifle of Lewes; which is the 
land moft contiguous to it. It can only be feen from this point in a fair fummer’s 
day. Account of the Weft. Ifles, p. 19.’ 

+ ‘ Itis reckoned to be about a mile in length (about two Englifh miles) and 
only half that diftance in breadth, The Author above referred to mentions parti- 
cularly one Minifter who had vifited this remote Ifle, which was a part of his glebe; 
and from that gentleman principally he appears to have received his information.’ 

t * The divifions here mentioned are fuch as our Author leads us to fuppofe 
may have taken place. There is, he fays, a hill in the Weft part of the Ifland:= 
and he acquaint; us that the inhabitants had cows, fheep, barley, and oats.’ 

§ ‘ We refer the reader to Mr, Martin’s account of the chapel of St. Ronaa, 
the piece of wood kept in it to which the fimple inhabitants afcribed extraordinary 
virtues; their ftrange ceremonies, total ignorance of the world, and many other 
damufing circumftances, He mentions particularly their taking their pames from thé 
colours of the fky, rainbow, and clouds,” ; 
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Wide to this may be a provincial expreflion; fo may corns for 


crn. Harmlefs is an expletive, and the omiffion of Aim after 
b)ef°'d too violent. 


The idea of the young Cleora, in this folitary ifland, is more 
beautiful and lefs exceptionable : 


© Meanwhile unfolding on th’ enraptur’d view, 
With years ftill lovelier young CLeora grew, 
As fruitage blows efcap'd the wintry blait, 
As blooms the rofe on Nusia’s pathlefs watfte ; 
As caverns hide the diamond’s {pangling beam, - 
As gold impregns the rock's unheeded tiream : 
Thus bright, thus blowing to the ambient gale, 
Bloom’d this pure lily of the lonely vale.’ 


The fequel of this idea is of inferior merit; but the defcrip- 
‘tion of her perfon in the third book is animated and elegant : 


¢ Nor thefe with wonder lefs beheld the maid ; 
A form like Venus in th’ Ipatran fhade! 
Young beauty throned on her commanding brow, 
Gave with foft warmth her dimpled cheek to glow ; 
Sweet fmiles that melt the heart, the power beftow’d, 
And lured the Graces to this loved abode; 
Gave her bright eyes with piercing light to fhine, 
A mien imperial, and a form divine. 
Loofe o’er her bofom fann’d with balmy air, 
In fhading ringlets flow’d her raven hair. 
Thus robed in virgin white, infpiring love 
Some nymph fhe feem’d, or goddefs of the grove. 

‘ Nor lefs Poitemon caught by turns the fight, 
The manly form where ftrength and grace unite.’ 


Philemon’s review of his fituation in the fame ifland, accom- 


panied by his lute, is ingenious and appropriated. It muft be 
obferved that he was Cleora’s lover, and thac thefe verfes are 
addrefled to her : 


J 


At laft the lute that charm’d the lift’ning fwains 
He feiz’d, and melting pour’d fpontaneous ftrains: 
‘© Ah! what the joy deluded mortals find 
** Who truft the boiling deeps, and ftormy wind! 
** How vain their hopes to diltant lands that roam 
“* In queft of happinefs unfought at home! 
“* Not in the climes that grac’d Basitius’ tale, 
** Not in the grove where blows the citron gale, 
“* Not on the coafts where commerce holds her reign 
“© Nor lodged in cities on th’ extended plain 
** The power refides :—but in thefe dales unknown, 
‘© Where never fuppliant bow’d at grandeur’s throne, 
‘© E’en here fhe lives, in wild enjoyment free, 
** Unatk’d, and roams the rural {hades with thee. 
** The grove, the lawn, with broider’d vefture clad, 
‘* The fhining dome and wood’s protracted thade, 
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‘¢ Flowers that on beds their varying dies unfold, 

“* The juicy fruitage bright with mantling gold, 

«© Towers, {pires, and fhips that roll’d from fhore to fhore 

‘© Sweep on broad wings the {welling ocean o’er, 

<* Or foreft’s boundlefs range that meets the fkies ;— 

‘© Thefe {wim to us on fancy’s dazzled eyes: 

«© Pafs we the tribes who haunt this milder zone, 

«© Their blifs unenvied as their crimes unknown, 

‘¢ Thy Srre with thefe through many a toilfome year 

** Stemm’d the rough tide, but found his harbour here, 

** Our calmer thoughts infpir'd by purer joy, 

¢* Far other fcenes and other fports employ. 

*¢ When like a cloud, o'er dark Sounisker hung 

*¢ J rob the keen-ey’d eagle’s ravenous young, 

¢* Or from the So_an’s grafp my prize disjoin * ; 

*¢ Or feize the Futmar with th’ intangling + line, 

“¢ Or find the downy Cork’s f{ remoier cave, 

“© Or lure the tenants of the bounding wave, 

“© The prize with tranfport brought, though gain’d with care, 

«* With thee how blefs’d, how doubly blefs'd to thare! 
‘«* Nor thefe alone what wakes th’ unprompted fmile 

‘* The fong, the dance, our lingering hours beguile. 

‘* To reft in blamelefs innocence, to fteal 

** (Thus fings our bard) through life’s fequefter’d vale, 

«* To hear, when raifed to heaven’s Great Lord iu prayer 

«* Angelic anthems warbling on the air ; 

** To meet, when hence the {pirit’wings its way 

“* Our friends rejoicing in the climes of day, 

*¢ Be thefe our hopes! fecure at laft te prove, 

‘¢ That waked in heav’n or earth, we wake to love.” 


Upon the whole, we may pronounce of this poem, that it 
is not deftitute of fpirit and genius, but that it is in general 
written in a bad ftyle and tafte. Like Mafon’s poetry, and Sis 
James Thornhill’s paintings, it is overcharged in the colouring 
and ornamental part. ‘The engravings by Taylor are excellent; 


ao 


the reft of the plates, by other hands, are lefs entitled to _ 





* < The'folan goofe is faid to hatch her egg by inclofing it in her foot.’ 

+ ‘ The bird fulmar is faid by my author to be found moft frequently upon the 
rocks that furround St, Kilda. It is taken with a gin made of horfe-hair, and is 
fo fat, that Mr. Martin imputes an epidemical difeafe that broke out among the in- 
habitants, to their feeding too much on it,’ 

t ‘ The colk is a bird found, though rarely, on the rock called Soulifker about 
four leagues from Rona. ‘ It is lefs than a goofe, all covered with down, and 
when it hatches it cafts its feathers, which are of different colours; the male has 
a tuft on his head, refembling that of a peacock, and a train longer than that of a 
boufe ceck, but the hen has not fo much ornament and beauty.” 

Mar‘Tin’s Weftera Iles, p. 25.’ 
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Art. V. Hifforical Memoirs of the Author of the Henriade, continued. 


EFORE we proceed with our abftract of this account of 

the life and writings of M. de Voltaire, we muft rectify a 
miftake in the firft part of the Article, as given in the Review 
for laft month. Ic is there obferved (p. 50) that Voltaire and 
the poet Roufleau became acquainted at Bruffels; that they 
foon contracted a ftrong diflike of each o:her, and that, ace 
cordingly, poor ‘fean ‘Facques, the philofopher of Geneva, is 
plentifully abufed throughout thefe memoirs. 

Here the ving Rouffeau is falfely fubftituted for the long 
fince deceafed * writer, of the fame name. Into this error we were 
(very heedlefsly, it is confefled) mifled, by a note in p. 23 of 
the Hiftorical Review, where an inftance is recorded of the 
bafenefs and treachery of * the poet Rouffeau ;’? on which occa- 
fion the Tranflator remarks, that * Rouffleau behaved in a fimi- 
lar manner to his benefa@or, the late David Hume.’ But had 
either this Tranflator, or ourfelves, recollected, that Sobn James 
Roujeau muft have been but a boy at the time here referred to, 
this note had not been made, or its fallacy would not have 
efcaped our detection: befide, the zmmerality charged on the 
character there drawn, might, obvioufly, in itfelf, have difcri« 
minated between the two perfons. But we are happy in this 
early opportunity of paying the debt of juftice, fo honettly due 
toa truly refpectable character, which might, otherwife, have 
fuftained irreparable injury.—We now proceed with our bio- 
graphical narrative. 

In our laft, mention was made of M. de Voltaire’s firft vifie 
to the King of Pruffia, in 1741. His fecond journey to Berlin 
feems to have taken plece about the year 1743: but we have 
already remarked, that thefe memoirs are very deficient, with 
regard to dates. 

In 1744, our Author was admitted of almoft all the acade- 
mies in Europe +; even into that of La Crufca: he was now, 
— alfo, appointed Aiifforiographer of France.—His Hiftory of 
Charles XII, feems to have paved his way to this poft of ho- 
nour: which, however honsurable, he ftiled @ pompous trifie. 
Neverthelefs, that it might not appear that the title meant no- 
thing, * he wrote The Hiftory of the War of 1741, while in its 
utmoft rage.” This book is fufficiently known. It is now in- 
corporated with his Age of Louis XIV. and XV. He alfo ce- 
lebrated the campaign of 1744, in a poem on the battle of Foz 
tency: and we here meet with fome curious anecdotes relative 
to that memorable event. 

* Jean Baptift Rouffeau died about 36 years ago. 

t Except the French, where he had met with violent oppofjtion. 
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We now find our Author in great favour with the celebrated 
Marchionefs of Pompadour ; who obtained for him the place 
of Gentleman in ordinary of the Chamber. *¢ It was a pre- 
fent worth 60,0¢0 livres :’ 2 penfion of 2000 livres had, before, 
been granted him, from the King, befide another of 1500 from 
the Queen ; but, it is here faid, he never afked for payment. 

Voltaire was, likewife, happy in the ftrifteft friendfhip with 
the famous Minilter of State, the Marquis d’Argenfon; and 
we find that our Author was employed in feveral important af- 
fairs in 1745, and the two following years. ‘The fecret of the 
invafion of England, in 1746, was entrufted to him; and he 
aétually wrote the ** Maniteflo of the King of France, in fa- 
vour of Prince Charles Edward ;” a copy of which is here in- 
ferted. The firft projeGtor of this defcent was, we are told, 


the unfortunate Count Lally ; of whom the following brief ac- 


count is here given: 

‘ He was born in Ireland, and detefted the Englifh as much as 
our Author loved and efteemed them. We have fo often heard Mr. 
de Voltaire fay, that this hatred was a violent paflion in Lally, that 
we cannot help teftifying our aftonifhment at that General having 
been accufed, fince that time, of betraying Pondicherry to the Eng- 
lith, The decree which condemned Monfieur Lally to be put to 
death, is one of the moft extraordinary fentences which has been 
given in our days, and was a confequence of the misfortunes of 
France. This inftance, and that of the Marechal de Marillac, 
plainly thew that whoever is at the head of armies or affairs of flate, 
1s feldom fure of dying in his own bed, or in the bed of honour.’ 

In.1746, M. Voltaire was admitted into the French acas 
dem#} and in 17484, he accompanied the Marchionefs de 
Chatellet to the court of King Staniflaus, at Luneville ; when 
he produced his comedy of Nanine, and his tragedy of Semira- 
mis, neither of which fucceeded at firft, but had afterward a cone 
fiderable run: efpecially the tragedy, 

It was during his refidence at the court of King Staniflaus, 
in 1749, that our Author had the misfortune to lofe, by death, 
his moft valued and illuftrious friend, AZadame de Chattelet. The 
King ef Pruffia now gave M. de Voltaire an invitation to live 
with him. ‘This invitation was the fubject of much debate 
between the poet and his friends, who all diffuaded him from 
it. Atlength, toward the end of Auguft, 1750, he refolved to 
quit France, in order to attach himfelf to his Pruffian Majefty, 
for the reft of his days. He could not withftand the letter 
which that Monarch wrote to him, in the month above-men- 
tfoned, dated from the apartments deftined for his future gueft, 





* The fpeech which he made on this occafion is much applauded, 


and may be feen in the 16th volume of the Englith tranflation of our 
Author’s works, 


in 
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sa the palace of Berlin. This letter, fays our Hiftorian, has 
been often printed, and is univerfally known ; but as it will be 
new to many of our Readers, we fhall tranfcribe the tranfla- 


tion which is here given of it: 

‘ [ have feen the letter which your niece wrote to you from Paris. 
The friendfhip which fhe expreffes for you, commands my efteem. 
[fhould think as the does if I were Madame Denis; but being what 
Lam, I think otherways. I fhould be diftracted if I thought myfelf 
the caufe of making my exemy wretched ; how then could | defire the 
unhappinefs of the man whom I love and efteem, and who, for m 
fake has given up his country, and whatever has been thought dear 
among men? No, my eear Voltaire, I fhould be the fir to diffuade 
you from it, if I could forefee that your coming to live in this coun- 
try could in the fmalleit degree prove a difadvantage to you. Yes, 
I fhould prefer your happinefs to the exceflive pleafureI have in 
yourcompany. But you are a Philofopher, and fo am I; what can 
be more natural, more fimple or reafonable, than that thofe Philofo- 
phers who were formed to live together, who are united by the fame 
ftudies, who have the fame tafte, and the fame manner of thinking, 
fhould enjoy that fatisfaction ? 

“ Trefpect you as my mafter in learning and eloquence, andJ 
love you as a virtueus friend. What flavery, what unhappinefs, 
what change, what inconftancy of fortune, is to be dreaded in a 
country where you are as highly valued as in your own, and with a 
friend whe has a grateful heart? I have not the foolith prefumption 
to think Berlin equal to Paris. If riches, grandeur, and magnifi- 
cence, make a city agreeable, Berlin muft yield to Paris. If there 
is a particular place to be found in the world, where fine tafte more 
generally prevails, I know, and allow it is Paris: but do not you 
carry that tafte with you wherever you go? We have powers fuflicient 
to praife your merits, and as to fentiment, we will not yield to any 
country upon earth. I refpected the friendfhip which attached you 
to Madame du Chatellet, but after her, Iam one of your oldeft 
friends! What! becaufe you confent to retire to my houfe, fhall it 
be faid that that houfe becomes your prifon? fhall I become your 
tyrant becaufe I am your friend? I confefs to you I do not underftand 
that logic, and I am firmly perfuaded that you will be very happy 
here, as long as I fhall live: you will be looked upon as the father 
of letters, and of men of tafte ; and you will find every comfort in me, 
which a man of your merit can expect from one who values him, 
Good- night. , | FREDERIC.” 

The man muft have an infenfible heart, indeed, or have 
formed avery bad opinion of the King of Pruffia, or he mutt 
have been bound by infuperable attachments to his native foil, 
who could have withftood /uch a letter, and remained deaf to 
the voice of the royal charmer. 

The King of Pruffia having obtained the confent of the King 
of France, our Author repaired to Berlin, where he was im- 
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mediately prefented with the order of merit, the Key of Chambere 


lain, and a penfion of 20,000 livres *. 
M., de Voltaire, we are told, was attached to his royal friend, 


by the moft refpectful regard, as well as by a conformity of 
tafte : 

‘ He has a hundred times faid, that that Monarch was as agree. 
able in company, as he was formidable at the head of an army: and 
that he had never more pleafing evening parties at Paris, than thofe 
to which that Prince would have conftantly admitted him. His re. 
gard for the King of Pruflia rofe to a degree of enthufiafm. His 
upartments were under the King’s, and he never quitted them but 
to go to fupper. The King compofed his works in philofophy, hif- 
tory, and poetry, in the upper apartments, while his favourite cul- 
tivated the fame arts and the fame talents in the lower. They com- 
municated their works to one another. ‘The Pruffian Monarch wrote 
his Memoirs of the Houfe of Brandenburgh at Potzdam; and the 
French author, having carried his materials with him, wrote his 
Age of Lewis XIV. at the fame place. Thus did his days glide 
along in tranquillity, enlivened by fuch agreeable employments,’ 

His tragedy of Oreffes was performed at Paris, in 1759, as 
was his Rome Preferved in the year following. ‘“Thefe two dra- 
mas, like his Merope, and The Dtath of Cafar, are free from 
Jove ftories. He wifhed to purge the ftage from every thing 
incapable of producing the emotions proper to tragedy. We 
have here his epiftle, on this fubjeét, to the King of Pruffia, pre- 


fented with the manufcript of Oreftes; of which the following 
tranflation is given : | 

O thou in whofe capacious mind 

The Poet with the Critic join’d, 

Unite their mingled fires, 

Thefe homely lines deign to perufe, 

Faint tranfcript of a Grecian mufe, 

Whofe ftrains the world admires. 


Say if it would the fcene improve, 
Should old Electra tal of love, 
And languifhing complain, 

Or frantic for her flaughter’d Sire, 
With fell revenge her bofom fire, 
Till blood efface the ftain? 


*Tis granted that at warm fifteen, 
A fighing Princefs might be feen, 
To burn in am’rous flame ; 

But paift the hey day of the blood, 
Now cool’d the lufy youthful flood, 
At forty—is’t the fame? 


—™ 





* Ic is here faid that he did not, on this occafion, give up -his 
hovfe at Paris; and that (as appears by the accounts of his agent) 
he coniinued at she expcnce of 30,000 livres per ann, these. 


Nor 
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Nor fhould Oreftes figh and whine, 
And for a miftrefs idly pine, 

Or weep becaufe he’s fcorn’d ; 

By fury ftung he madly drew 

‘His falchion, and his mother flew; 
With other flames he burn’d. 


Now, my Apollo, deign to tell, 

If I have reafon’d ill or well, 

And which will fiand the teft ? 

Crebillon and the Grecian bard 

Humbly folicit your award, 

Say, which will pleafe you beft? 

$ It muft be owned, fays our Author, that nothing could be more 

agreeable than this kind of life, or any thing do more honour to phi- 
Jofophy and the Belles-lettres, This happinefs would have been more 
lafting, and would not have given place to a ftill greater happinefs, 
if it had not been for a difpute on a fubject in mixed mathematics, 
which arofe between Maupertuis, who likewife lived at that time 
with the King of Pruffia, and Keenig, librarian to the Princefs of 
Orange, at the Hague. This difpute was a continuation of that 
which for a long time had divided the mathematicians about the liv- 
ing and dead forces. It cannot be denied but that a little quackery 
gets into this fubject, as well as into theology and medicine, It was 
a moft trifling queftion at beft, for let them entangle it as much as 
they will, they muft always return to the plain laws of motion, The 
tempers of the difputants were fowered, and Maupertuis, who ruled 
the Academy at Berlin, procured a condemnation of Keenig’s opi- 
nion in the year 1752, on the authority of a letter of the late Leib- 
nitz, without being able to produce the original of that letter, 
which however had been feen by Mr. Wolf, He went ftill farther, 
—he wrote to the Princefs of Orange, to beg her to difmils Keeni 
from his employment of librarian ; and reprefented him to the King 
of Proffia, as a man who had been wanting in the refpect due to his 
Majefty. Voltaire, who had pafled two whole years at Cirey with 
Keenig, during which he had contratted an intimacy, thought it was 
his duty openly to efpoufe the caufe of his friend. 

‘ The quarrel became violent, and the ftudy of philofophy dege- 
nerated into faétion and cabal. Maupertuis was at fome pains to 
have it reperted at court, that one day while General Manftein 
happened to be in the apartments of Mr. de Voltaire, who was then 
tranilating into French, The Memoirs of Rufia, compofed by that of- 
ficer, the King, in his ufual manner, fent 4 copy of verfes to be ex- 
amined, when Voltaire faid to Manttein, Let us leave off four the pre 
Jent, my friend, you fee the King has fent me his dirty linen to wafe, I 
will wa/h your’s another time. A tingle word is fometimes fufficient 
toruin a man at court; Maupertuis imputed fuch a word to Vol- 
taire, and fucceeded. 

* Itwas about this very time that Maupertuis publithed his ver 
ftrange Philofophical Letters, in which he propofed to build a Latin 
Culy 5 to faii in quett of difcoveries directly under the Pole; to perfo- 
rate the earth to the center ;—to go co the Streighis of Magellan, 
and 
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and diffe&t the brains of a Patagonian, in order to inveftigate the 
nature of the foul ;—to cover the bodies of the fick with pitch, to 
prevent the danger of perfpiration ; and above all, not to pay the 
phyfician.’ : 3 . 

M. de Voltaire did not fail to heighten, with his utmof 
powers of raillery, every thing which he found, or could make, 
ridiculous, in the projects of M. Maupertuis. The affair is 
fufficiently known to the learned world, and the learned world 
hath fufficiently laughed at it.. In fhort, Maupertuis was care. 
ful to unite his own caufe with that of the King; Voltaire wag 
confidered as having failed in refpect to his Majefty ; and there. 
fore, in the moft refpeétful manner, he returned to the King 
his Chamberlain’s Key, and the Crofs of his Order of Merit: 
accompanied with four lines of verfe, in which he, with great 
delicacy, compares his fituation to that of a jealous lover, who 
fends back the picture of his miftrefs.\—-The King did honour 
to himfelf by returning the Key and the Ribbon; but they 
were not followed by an immediate reconciliation. Voltaire 
fet out to pay a vifit to her Highnefs the Duchefs of Gotha, 
who honoured him with her friendfhip as Jong as fhe lived. 

« It was for her that he wrote The Aunals of the Empire, about a 
year after; a work which was entirely new modelled in his E/a 
upon the Hiftory of the Genius and Manners of Nations. 

* While he remained at Gotha, Maupertuis employed all his bat. 
teries againft our traveller, which he fas made fenfible of when he 
came to meet his niece, Madame Denis, at Francfort on the Mayne. 

“ On the firft of June, an honeft German, who neither loved the 
French nor their verfes, came, and in bad French demanded the 
works in poe/by of the King his mafter. Our Traveller replied, that 
the works in poe/y were with the reft of his property at Leipfic. 
The German informed him, that he was ordered to Francfort, and 
muft not depart till thefe works arrived. Mr.de Voltaire gave him 
the Key of Chamberlain, and the Crofs of the Order, and promifed 
to reftore what he had demanded ; upon which the meffenger wrote 
the following billet : 

“STR, 
*¢ So foon the large packet from Leipfic fhall be here, where is the 


‘¢ ‘work of poefhy of the King, my mafter, you may depart where- 
<¢ ever you think proper. 
‘© Francfort, if June, 1753.” 

* The prifoner wrote at the bottom of the note, Good for the work 
of poefhy of the King, your mafter. 

* But when the verfes arrived, it was pretended there were fome 
Bills of Exchange expected, which did not arrive.—The travellers 
were detained fifteen days at the fign of the Goat, on account of 
thefe pretended Bills ; and at laft were not permitted to depart with- 
out paying a confiderable ranfom. Thefe are details which never 
come to the ears of Kings.” 

As thgre was fomething ridiculous in the ferioufnefs of this 


quarrel, the King of Pruffia manifefted his great wifdom, in 
his 
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his defire to have it buried in oblivion, and both parties fhewed 
their juft fenfe of propriety, by their readinefs to forget it. 
The King fent back his poefhy to his old admirer 5 and, foon 
after, followed a number of new veries. Voltaire read over 
again the eloquent and affecting letter which the King fent him 
in Auguft 17503 his former tendernefs returned; and he could 
not help exclaiming, ‘* After /uch a letter, I muft have been 


greatly in the wrong !” 

It appears, however, that he was in no hurry to truft him- 
felf again at Berlin. He went and pafled fometime at a © little 
eftate he had in Alface, in the territories of the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, where he publithed the Annals of the Empire, which he made a 

refent of to Tohn Frederic Shoeflen, bookfeller at Colmar, and broe 
ther to the celebrated Shoeflen, Profeffor of Hiftory at Strafbourg. 
This bookfeller’s affairs were much out of order, and Mr. de Vol- 
taire lent him. ten thoufand livres. Upon this occafion we cannot 
help exprefling our aftonifhment at the meannefs of thofe fcribblers, 
who gave it out, that he had made an immenfe fortune by the con 
ftant fale of his works. 

‘ Mr. Vernet, a French refugee, and minifter of the gofpel at Gee 
neva, and Mefirs. Cramer, old freemen of that famous city, wrote 
to him while at Colmar, requiring him to come and print his works 
there. The two brothers, who were at the head of a fociety of 
bookfellers, were preferred, and he gave them to thefe gentlemen 
on the fame terms he had done to Mr. Shoeflen, that is to fay, in a 

refent. He then went to Geneva with his neice, and his friend Mr. 
Coligny, who had acted as his fecretary, and who has fince been fe- 
cretary and librarian to the Elector Palatine. 

‘ He purchafed a leafe for life of a country-houfe near that town, 
where the neighbourhood is extremely agreeable, and where is the 
fneft view in Europe. He bought another at Laufanne, and both 
of them upon condition that a certain fum fhould be returned him 
when he quitted them. It was the firft inftance of a Roman Catholic 
getting an eftablifhment in thefe Cantons, fince the time of Zuin- 
glius and Calvin. 

‘ He likewife purchafed two eftates in the Pays de Gex, about a 
league from Geneva. His principal refidence was at Ferney, of 
which he made a prefent to Madame Denis: it was a Seignory, 
which had been abfolutely free from all royal duties and impofts from 
the time of Henry IV. In all the other provinces of the kingdom, 
there are not two which have the fame privileges; the King con- 
firmed thefe privileges to him by a warrant, which was an obliga- 
tion conferred on him by the intereft of the moft generous and wor- 
thieft of men, the Duke de Choifeul, to whom he had not even the 
honour of being perfonally known. 

* The little Pays de Gex was at this time almoft a favage defart. 
Fourfcore ploughs had been laid afide ever fince the revocation of 
the edié&t of Nants; half the country was a continued morafs, which 
produced difeafes and infection. Our Author’s ambition was to 
fettle in fome forfaken Canton, and to reftore it to its former flourifh- 
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ing condition, As we advance nothing without aathenti¢ proofs, 
we fhall tranfcribe only one of his letters to the Bifhop of Annecy, 
in whofe diocefe Ferney is fituated. We cannot recover the date of 
the letter, but it was written in the year 1759. 

«¢ 5 I R, 

*¢ The parfon of the little village of N.... in the neighbourhood 
of my eftate, has commenced a procefs againft my vaflals of Ferney, 
and having frequently left his cure to Carry it on at Dijon, he eafily 
overpowers the farmers who are kept at home in order to labour for 
their daily fupport. He charges them fifteen hundred livres cofts of 
{uit, and has the cruelty to include in thofe cofts the expence of the 


journeys he took on purpofe to ruinthem. You, Sir, know better 


than I, how the Popes in the early ages of the church were incenfed 
againft the clergy who facrificed to temporal affairs that time which 
fhould have been dedicated to the fervice of the altar. But if they 
had been told that a prieft came with officers of juftice to extort mo- 
ney from families, to oblige them to part with the only meadow 
which they had to feed their cattle, and to take the milk from their 
children, what would the Ireneufes, the Jeroms, and Augutftins, have 


{aid ? This is what a parfon hds done at the gate of my caftle. J 


fent to let him know that I would pay the greateit part of what he — 


exacted from my tenants, but he anfwered that that would not fa- 
tisfy him. 

“‘ You, no doubt, figh at the thoughts of any paftors of the true 
church fetting fuch horrid examples, while there is not a fingle in- 
ftance of a Proteftant clergyman having entered into a law-fuit with 
bis * parifhioners about money matters, &c,” 

‘ This letter, and the iffue of that affair, may fuggeft fome very 
important reflexions. Mr. de Voltaire put an end to the procefs, 
and the whole affair, by paying the claims which oppreffed his poor 
tenants out of his own pocket; and this wretched diftrict very foon 
changed its appearance. 

‘ He extricated himfelf more agreeably out of a difpute in the Pro- 
teftant country, where he had two very agreeable pofleffions, the one 
at Geneva, which is ftill called the Houfe of Delights, and the other 
at Laufanne. 

‘It is fufficiently known how dearly he loved liberty ; to what 
degree he hated perfecution, and with what horror he at all times 
looked upon thofe wicked hypocrites who, in the name of God, 
dared to deftroy, by the moft dreadful punifhments, thofe people 
whom they accufed of differing from them in fentiment. It was 
upon fuch occafions that he fometimes repeated, 

‘ J] pretend not to decide between Rome and Geneva. 

* One of thefe letters happened to be made public by a very common 
indifcretion, in which he faid that that Picard, John Chauvin (called 
Calvin) the affaflinator of Servetus, 4ad a diabolical heart, and fome 





© © What occafions the Proteftant clergy having no fuits with their 
flocks, is their being _ their falaries by their States. They have 
no difpute with miferable wretches about their eighth or tenth fheaf. 


The Emprefs Catharine has taken the fame method in her immenfe 
dominions, where the plague of tythes is unknown,’ 
7 bigots 
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, nded, or pretended to be offended, at the expreffion. 
bigots were or a, of the name of Rival, who was a man of 
yh addrefied the following lines to him upon that occafion: 
& . Servetus in a bigot age, 

*Gaintt orthodoxy turn’d his rage, 

He was not over wife ; 

Calvin with equal madnefs led, 

Devotes to flames the guilty head, 

And poor Servetus dies. 

Our ancient fenate aids the caufe, 

Abets thofe fanguinary laws, | 

And lights th’ inhuman fires : 

Our ancient fenate fure was wrong, 

To join a blinded frantic throng, 

Whom barbarous rage infpires. 

We mourn’d the Frenchmens favage zeal, 

Deftructive of the public weal, | 

By which their victims bled : 

And yet at home, we did the fame, 

And madly to the raging flame 

A haplefs wanderer led. 

The meddling prieft to purge his bile, 

Who kindles freth th’ extinguifh’d pile, 

And bright religion ftains, 

By commentaries, which reveal 

What he for ever fhould conceal, 

Shews too his heated brains. 

E’en thou, Voltaire, fo juitly priz’d, 

If thou by me might be advisd, 

Forbid thy pen to ftray ; 

Nor honours to our faint refufe, 

With us, fince your abode you choofe, 

Tis {ure the pradent way. 

Nature and fortune both combine, 

In you their choiceft gifts to join, 

With wealth, with genius blef; 

Nor want we fenfe your works to prize, 

If they have merit, we have eyes, 

By all their worth’s confeft. 

fiere peace and freedom crown your age, 

Here ‘Tronchin too, a friendly fage, 

Your health inceflant guards; 

Then while fuch blefiings you enjoy, 

Would you your happinefs deftroy, 

For Satire’s lean rewards? 

* Our Author replied to thefe verfes by the following : 

No fure, | can’t be in the wrong, 

Loud to proclaim with daring tongue 
The thoughts of every fage ; 

The man whofe heart for virtue glows, 

Nor daftard fears, nor danger knows, 
But ftems fanatic rage. 
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Full forty years I’ve boldly fought 

The wretches that would fetter thought, 
And tyrannize the mind ; 

And furely in this petty ftate, 

Now to recant, the blame were great, 
*T would fpeak me mean and blind, 


Full oft mankind’s infiduous foe, 
Leaving the dreary realms below, 
To Peter’s chair has fhuffied ; 
And oft his claws and tail conceal’d, 
So clofe they could not be beheld, 
In Calvin’s cloak been muffled. 


Still keen refentment fires my breaft, 
Thofe holy murd’rers | detetft, 

Who {word and fire employ ; 
Who in our heavenly Father’s caufe, 
Breaking his fundamental laws, 

His images deitroy. 


So long as life informs my heart, 

I’ll conftant aé&t my wonted part, 
Be proud and tender ftill ; 

O’er Dubourg and Servetus pour 

With equal zeal the pious fhower, 
Nor dread the threaten‘d ill. 


But now thofe horrid {cenes are o’er, 

The blazing pile we fee no more ; 
That frantic zeal is fled; 

Hypocrify now fills its room, 

Whofe train diffufing fullen gloom, 
Their baneful influence fhed. 


Ye bafe unfightly crew avaunt, 

Silence your vile unmeaning cant, 
That cheats the gaping throng ; 

Your ftupid hymns, your fermons vile, 

I do not think them worth the while, 
And, am [ in the wrong? 


‘ We may fee by this anfwer, that he was neither of Apollos, nor 
of Cephas, and that he preached toleration to the Proteftant churches, 
as well as to the Romifh. He always faid, that it was the only 
way to make life tolerable, and that he would be content to die, if 
he could eftablifh thefe maxims in Europe. It may be faid that he 
has not been altogether miftaken in his defign, and that he has con- 
tributed not a little to render the clergy from Geneva to Madrid, 
o— gentle and humane, and efpecially by opening the eyes of the 

alty. 

* Being perfuaded that the reprefentations of dramatic works of 
enius contributed as much to foften favage manners, as the exhi- 
itions of the Gladiators formerly did to harden them, he built an 

handfome little theatre at Ferney, and notwithftanding his bad ftate 
of health, fometimes played himfelf; his niece, Madame — 
, who 
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erformed in fome picces on that ilage, and people twenty leagues 


diftant came to hear them. He has oftener than once had fuppers of 


a hundred covers, and balls; but notwithitanding his advanced age, 
and the appearance of a life of difipation, he never difcontinued his 


fudies. On the 20th of Auguit, 1755, he brought his Orphan of 


China upon the ftage at Paris, and Yancred on the 3d of September, 
1760. Mademoifelle Clairon, and Mr, Lekain, difplayed all their 
abilities in performing thefe pieces. 

‘ The Scotchwoman, a comedy, in profe, was not intended for 
the lage ; but it was played with great fuccefs that year. He amu- 
fed himfelf in compojing this picce to chattife the abufive Freron, 
whom he mortified, but did not corre€t. This comedy, tranflated 
into Englith by Mr. Colman *, had as great a run at London as at 
Paris. Thefe works took no time: the Scotchaoman was written in 
eight days, and Zancred in a mon:hi’ 


* Colman’s piay is entitled The Englifh Merchant. 
[Zo be continued. | é. 
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Art. VI. Memoirs of the Kings of France of the Race of Valois: Ine 
terfperfed with interefling Anecdotes. ‘Io which is added, a 
‘lour through the Weflern, Southern, and interior Provinces of 
France; in a Series of Letters. By Nathaniel Wraxall, jun. Efg; 
8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. Gd. Boards. Dilly. 1777. 

Reat events having often arifen from caufes in themfelves 
the moft inconfiderable, it is juftly regarded as a princi- 
pal part of the duty of an hiftorian, to mark with attentive ob- 
fervation, and faithfully to relate, every circumftance, however 
minute, which has had an apparent influence in forming pub- 
lic characters, and producing revolutions in fociety. But the 
writer of the memoirs of individuals who have diftinguifhed 
themfelves on the great political theatre of the world, has fome 
advantage even above the profeiled hiftorian in difcovering and 
pointing out fuch incidents, as, though trifling in their nature, 
acquire importance from their connections and operations, and 
hereby laying open the true motives which gave birth to many 
important tranfactions, and tracing back events to their real, 
though often concealed and unfufpected fources. 

Perhaps there is no'portion of hiflory which affords a greater 
Variety of opportunities for the difplay of penetration, than 
that of which the author of thefe memoirs has chofen to treat. 
During this period, perfonal jealoufics and domettic feuds were 
fo frequent and violent, and the affairs of gallantry were fo 
clo‘ely interwoven with thofe of the ftate, that private refent- 
ments, and private intrigues, had no inconfiderable fhare in 
producing the frequent changes which happened in zovern- 
ment, 


Rey, Feb, 1777, I Thovgh 
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who poffeffed uncommon talents for mufic and elocution, aéted feve- 
yal characters there. Mademoifelle Clairon, and the famous Lekain, 
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Though Mr. Wraxall has not, in our opinion, availed hire 
felf of this circumftance fo much as might have been expecied, 
he has furnifhed the philofophical reader with many interefting 
materials, and hints, for reflection; at the fame time that he 
has provided an agreeable entertainment for thofe, whofe prin- 
cipal end in reading hiftory is, to be amufed, We muft how. 
ever remark, that his work would have been more acceptable to 
thofe readers who are not already familiarly converfant with the 
hiftory of France, if he had been more careful to mark the 
chronological feries of events; and that it would have been 
more fatisfaory to all his readers, if he had been lefs {paring 
uf his authorities. The Author’s ftyle, though on the whole 
clegant, fometimes approaches fo near to the French manner, 
as to have the air of a tranflation; but this we impute to his 
great familiarity with the French language, 

As a fhort fpecimen of the work, we fhall Jay before our 
Re the following account of the death of Louis the Eleventh, 

© Pe concluding fcenes of Louis’s life held up one of the moft 
awful pictures which can be prefented to the imagination, 
That of Pygmalion, though heightened by the colours of Fene- 
lon’s rich and defcriptive pen, is not more tremendous, or more 
affeting. He exhaufted every power of medicine, or devotion, 
or artifice, to prolong a miferable and hateful exiftence. To 
infpire him with gaiety, the moft beautiful girls were brought 
to dance round his houfe, and bands of men who played on 
lutes accompanied them. ‘To intercede with heaven in his be- 
half, proceflions were ordered throushout the whole kingdom 
for his recovery ; and public prayers offered, to avert the Bize, 
a cold, piercing wind, which incommoded him extremely. A 
vaft collection of relics was brought, as if to fecure him by 
their influence from the ftroke of death: while his phyfician 
treated him with infult, and extorted from him vaft fums of 
money; which the King dared not to refufe him in thofe cir- 
cumftances. It is even pretended, that a bath of infants blood 
was prepared for him, in the expectation that it would foften 
the acrimony of his fcorbutic humours; but to this we may lend 
avery flender faith. After changing his place of refidence 
many times, he fat down at the caftle of Ple/fis-les-Tours. The 
walls were covered with iron {pikes ; a guard of crofs-bow men 
watched night and day, as if to fecure him from invafion. He 
heard enemies in the pafling wind: every thing terrified and 
alarmed his guilty mind. Only one wicket admitted into the 
caftle; and fcarce any one approached his perfon, except the 
lady of Beaujeu, his daughter, and herhufband. During thefe 
difmal circumftances, he yet tried to perfuade himfelf and others 
that he might live. In this flattering delufion, he fent to feek 
a Calabrian hermit, eminent for fanctity, named Francifco de 

Paolo. 
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Paole. He threw himfelf on his knees before this Monk; be- 
foucht with humble fupplications his intereft with the Deity for 
the prolongation of his life; built him two convents, as proofs 
‘of his zeal ; and knew no bounds to his adulation ahd refpect 
for the fuppofed minifter of heaven. Finding however the in- 
evitable hour of fate advance, and unable Jonger to turn his 
eyes from the furvey of it; he fent for Charles his fon from 
Amboife, and gave him fome falutary advice, exactly oppofite 
to the uniform tenor of all his own conduct—to cherifh the 
princes of the blood; to govern by the advice of his nobles ; 
not to controvert the eftablifhed laws ; and to diminifh the ex- 

orbitant impofts with which he had burdened his fubjects. This 

was the concluding act of his life: he expired fome days after. 
Thofe who are converfant in the great works of antiquity, will 

be ftrikingly reminded, on the perufal of this ftory, of the de- 
fcription of Tiberius’s exit, 7s related by Tacitus. It feems 

marked with all the fame ftrokes of character.«-* Jam Tiberium 

corpus, jam vires, nondum diffimulatio deferebat. Idem animi 

rigor, fermone ac vultu intentus, qualita interdum comitate, 

quamvis manifeftam defeGtionem tegebat ; mutatifque fxpius 

locis, tandem apud promontorium Mifeni confedit.’ 

The Author’s defign required him to conclude the feries of 
the princes of the houfe of Valois with the reign of Henry II]. 
But this part of his plan he has not been able to prevail upon 
himfelf to execute. As his apology is rather fingular, we fhall 
give itin his own words; € That Janguor and latlitude of mind, 
fays he, which we naturally experience after any continual ap- 
plication or exertion of our faculties to one obje&t mult be my apo- 
logy.’ To fupply the place of the remaining part of the hiftory, 
and fill up the fecond volume, the Author has added a tour 
through part of France, feem whence we fhall extract the fol- 
lowing account of the Mont St. Michael, 

‘ This extraordinary rock—for it is no more—rifes in the 
middle of the bay of Avranches. Nature has completely for- 
tified one fide, by its craggy and almoft perpendicular deicent, 
which renders it impracticable for courage or addrefs, however 
confummate, to fcale or mount it. The other parts are fur- 
rounded by walls, fenced with femilunar towers in the Gothic 
manner; but fufficiently ftrong, fuperadded to the advantages of 
its fituation, to defpife all attack. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, begins a ftreet or town, which winds round its bafe to a 
confiderable heighth. Above, are chambers where prifoners of 
ftate are kept, and other buildings intended for refidence; and 
on the fummit is ere€ted the abbey itfelf, occupying a prodi- 
gious {pace of ground, and of a ftrength and folidity equal to 
its enormous fize ; fince it has ftood a!l the ftorms of heaven, 
In this elevated and expofed fituation, during man¥ centuries. 

I2 —1 {pent 
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—I fpent the whole afternoon in the different parts of this edb. 
fice; and as the Swifs who conducted me through them, found 
he could not gratify my curiofity too minutely, he left no apart. 
ment or chamber unteen. The ** Sale de Chevalerie,” of 
knights hall, reminded me of that at Marienburgh in Polith 
Pruffia. It is equally fpacious, but more barbarous and rude, 
becaufe fome hundred years prior in its erection. Here the 
Knights of St. Michael ufed to meet in folemn convocation on 
important occafiors. They were the defenders and guardians 
of this mountain and abbey, as thofe of the temple, and of St, 
John of Jerufalem, were to the holy fepulchre. At one end is 
a painting of the archangel, the patron of their order; and in 
this hall Louis the Eleventh firft inftituted, and invefted with 
the infignia of knighthood, the chevaliers of the crofs of St. 
Michael. We pafled on through feveral lefler rooms into a 
long paflage, on one fide of which the Swifs opened a door, 
and through a narrow entrance, perfectly dark, he led me, by 
afecond door, into an apartment, or dungeon—for it rather 
merited the latter than the former appellation—in the middle 
of which ftood acage. It was compofed of prodigious wooden 
bars; and the wicket which admitted into it was ten or twelve 
inches in thicknefs. I went into the infide: the fpace it com- 
prized was about tweive feet {quare, or fourteen ; and it might 
be nearly twenty in height. This was the abode of many 
eminent victims in former ages, whofe names and miferies are 
now obliterated and forgotten. ‘* There was, faid my con- 
ductor, towards the latter end of the laft century a certain news 
writer in Holland, who had prefumed to print fome very fevere 
and farcaftic reflections on Madame de Maintenon, and Louis 
the Fourteenth. Some months after, he was induced, by a per- 
fon fent exprefsly for that purpofe, to make a tour into French 
Flanders. ‘The inftant he had quitted the Dutch territories, 
he was put under arreft, and immediately, by his Majefty’s ex- 
prefs command, conducted to this place. They fhut him up 
in this cage. Here he lived upwards of three and twenty years ; 
and here, at length, he expired.— During the long nights of 
winter, continued the man, no candle or fire was allowed him. 
He was not permitted to have any book. He faw no human 
face except the gaoler, who came once every day to prefent 
him, through a hole in the wicket, his little portion of bread 
and wine. No inftrument was given him, with which he 
could deftroy himfelf; but he found means at length to draw 
out a nail from the wood, with which he cut or engraved, on 


the bars of his cage, certain fleurs de lis, and armorial beare. 


ings, which formed his only employment and recreation.”— 
Thefe I faw, and they are indeed very curioufly performed with 
fo sude a tool. Asf ftood within this dreadful engine, my 
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heart funk within me. I execrated the vengeance of the 
prince, who, for fuch a trefpafs, could infli& fo difpropor- 
tionate and tremendous a punifhment. I thought the towers 
and pinnacles of the abbey feemed to fhake, as confcious of 
the cruelty committed in their gloomy round; and I haitened 
out of this fad apartment, imprefled with feelings of the deepeft 
pity and indignation. ** It is now fifteen years, faid the Swifs, 
fince a gentleman terminated his days in that cage; it was be- 
fore came to refide here : but there is one inftance within my 
own memory. Monfieur de F ,» a perfon of rank, was con- 
duéted here by command of the late King; he remained three 
years fhut up init. I fed him myfelf every day; but he was 
allowed books and candle to divert his mifery; and at length 
the Abbot, touched with his deplorable calamities, requefted 
and obtained the royal pardon. He was fet free, and is now 
alive in France. ‘The fubterraneous chambers, added he, in 
this mountain, are fo numerous, that we know them not our- 
felves. There are certain dungeons, called Oubliettes, into 
which they were accuftomed anciently to let down malefactors 
guilty of very heinous crimes: they provided them with a loaf 
of bread and a bottle of wine ; and then they were totally for- 
gotten, and left to perifh by hunger in the dark vaults of the 
rock, This punifhment has not however been inflicted by any 
King in the laft or prefent century.” 

Except this paflage, we meet with few particulars fufficiently 
curious and interefting to Jay before our Readers. The greater 
part of this fhort narrative confifts of incidents feleéted from 
the hiftories of France and England, and introduced in the 
Author’s account of the feveral places where they happened. 
This method of blending hiftory with travels, however conve- 
nient it may be to an Author, who, though oppreffed with 
‘languor and laffitude,’ muft fill up his book, does not appear 
to us to be attended with any material advantage to the Reader. 

*,* For our account of Mr. Wraxall’s Tour through fome 
of the Northern Parts of Europe, fee our Review for July, 1775- 


Art. VII. 4 Letter from Governor Pownall to Adam Smith, LL. D. 
F.R.S. being an Examination of feveral Points of Dotirine, 
laid down in his Enquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the 
Wealth of Nations. gto. 1s. 6d. Almon. 1776. 

I’ was natural to expect, that a work fo original in its plan, 

and deviating fo widely in many particulars from the com- 
mon track of thinking on the fubjects of commerce and policy, 
as Dr. Smith’s inquiry, could not pafs without cenfure. This 
firft dire& attack upon it, coming from a very refpe€able 
quarter ; and being made with no inconfiderable degree of 

Judgment and penetration, will doubtlefs engage the attention 

ofthe Public, and will probably be thought not unwortby of 

hotice by the Author of the Inquiry. We fhall not however 
3 enter 
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enter into a particular difcuffion of the queftions canvafled in 
this letter: but in purfuance of the plan we adopted in our 
account of the Inquiry, fhall lay before our Readers a brief 
fummary of Governor Pownall’s remarks, leaving it to the able 
and ingenious Author of the valuable work which has given 
birth to them to defend his own fyftem, and to the Public to 
judge of the merits of the difpute. 

Governor Pownall! is diflatished with the caufe which Dr, 
Smith affigns for the original diftribution of labour, when he 
afcribes it to a propenfity to barter; and thinks, it may be ob- 
vioufly explained, by confidering the incapacity of each indi- 
vidual to direét his labour into fuch a variety of channels, ag 
fhould be fufficient for the fupply of the numerous wants to 
which he is fubject, 

To the Iinquirer’s doQtrine, that labour is the meafure of 
the exchangeable value of commodities, he objects, that if 
money be not confidered as this meafure, having no other ufe 
but as an inftrument of circulation, its place might be fupplied 
by paper-currency, or even by an account opened with a 
banker, according to the practice in Scotland. He further argues, 
that labour cannot properly be regarded as the meafure of value, 
{ince equal quantities of Jabour continually vary in their value, 
from a variety of circumftances; and particularly from the 
qualities and the objects on which they are employed : labour 
fimply confidered not being the object of exchange, but labour 
mixed with its materials, or the laboured article: confequently, 
in exchange, the purchafer maft give an equivalent for a cer- 
tain portion of thofe objects which another poflefles, as well as 
for acertain quantity of his labour. Labour, he adds, varies 
in its value according to its producing power, which will be 
very different when applied to different objeQs, or in different 
circumftances: and it varies ftill farther, with the difpofitions of 
the perfons between whom it becomes the fubject of exchange. 
A thing which is in itfelf thus variable, cannot, he apprehends, 
be properly confidered as the final meafure or ftandard of value. 
‘He therefore concludes it better to be fatisfied with the old idea, 
that money is the meafure of value; fince, although it be itlelf 
variable, it is lefs fo than any other ftandard, and has been re- 
ceived as fuch by the general experience and confent of man- 
kind: to which he fubjoins, as an idea of great importance, 
that money ought to be confidered, not only as the inftrument 
of circulation and meafure of value, but as a depofit, or equi- 
valent pledge, for the articles for which it is exchanged. 

After controverting the propriety of Dr. Smith’s diftinction 
between the natural price and market price of goods, out 
d,uthor proceeds to point out diftinGly the difference between 
paper circulation and money, and to fhow wherein the latter is 
preferable to tne former, His remarks on this topic are ex- 
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ceedingly juft and interefting. He next controverts the In- 
uirer’s opinion concerning circuitous commerce, diftinguifhing 
it from what he calls a round-about trade; and remarking, that 
while the latter conveys goods by a long winding courfe, with- 
out any advantage to the merchant, and with much lofs of 
our, great expence, and an unneceffary detention of capital 


¢@® the bringing of rice from South Carolina to Great Britain, 


to be from thence exported to the fouthern parts of Europe) the 
former enables the merchant, after having received his firft 
profits in goods from the firft market, to make a fecond and 
perhaps a third profit, before his return home, at different 
markets. Such a monopoly as requires the round-about trade 
he difapproves, but apprehends the circuitous trade may be ade 
vantageoufly encouraged. 

As material exceptions to Dr. Smith’s fundamental doétrine, 
that commerce fhould be left at perfect liberty without the in- 
terference of law, Governor Pownall pleads for the utility of 
bounties for the encouragement of infant manufactures; re- 
ftraints upon the importation of live cattle and corn; bounties 
upon the exportation of corn; and the monopoly of the colony 
trade. He is of opinion, that premiunis to rifing manufactures are 
ufeful, while they are confined to fuch as are employed on native 
rude produce ;—that allowing the free importation of live cattle 
and corn would create fuch a difadvantageous competition with 
our own graziers and farmers, as would difcourageagriculture;— 
that the bounty on the exportation of corn is a judicious expedient 
to relieve the relative difirefs under which he apprehends (on 
what grounds of reafoning or experience we do not clearly fee) 
that the owners of Jand and farmers muft always labour in a 
rifing ftate, by accelerating the rife of the price of their com- 
modities, which are always the loweft in the fcale of prices ; 
and laftly, that the monopoly of the colony-trade gives Great 
Britain a relative advantage in the commercial world, without 
lofing unneceflarily any abfolute advantage, or wf fubjecting 
itfelf to the inconveniences which Dr. Smith’s reafonings have 
led him to apprehend. 

The Author has dwelt largely on this laft topic, and has treated 
itina manner, which difcovers an extenfive practical acquaint~ 
ance with the political and commercial interefts of this country. 

With refpect to what Mr. Pownall hath advanced on the 
fuppofition of a difference between our landed and commercial 
interefts ; the preference he feems to give to the former, as the 
chief fupport of the ftate; his arguments again{t an abfolute 
free import and export of corn, cattle, and other provifions ; 
and his remarks on the (alleged) diftrefles of the land- workers 
and owners *, arifing from the continued influx of riches into 
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* Owing to the continued progreffive rife in prices, &c. 
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England, for near a century pa{t ;—we refer our Readers to the 
very fenfible animadverfions of the author of Effays, Commercial 
and Political, on the real and relative interefls of imperial and de- 
pendent flates, juft publifhed +. On the above-mentioned topics, 
the writer of thefe eflays, differs totally from Governor Pownall, 


+ See our Catalogue for this Month. EZ, 





Art. VIII. Philofophical, Medical, and Experimental Effays. By 
‘Thomas Percival, M. D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 5:5. fewed, 
ohnfon. 1776. 


re HE Public have already been favoured with fome of the 
papers contained in this third volume of the ingenious 
Author’s Philofophical Effays ; but which are difperfed in va- 
rious publications. He has therefore, with propriety, collec- 
ted them together, after having revifed and enlarged them, and 
has added feveral original pieces relative to Medicine and Ex- 
perimental Philofophy. 
Of the firft clafs are the Author’s ¢ Ob/ervations on the State 
of Population in Manch:ficr,’ &c. which were not long ago pub- 
lifhed in the Philofophical Tranfactions :—* Tables of the com- 


parative Mortality of the fmall Pox and Meafles,’ &c. which were | 


inferted in the laft volume of the Medical Ob/ervations :—* An Effay 
on the different Quantities of Rain, which fall at different Heights, 
over the {.me Spot f Ground ;’ publithed in Dr. Hunter’s Georgical 
Effays :—* Obfervatims on the Solution of Stones of the Urinary 
Bladder, by means of Water imprignated with fixed Air ;’ the 
fubftance of which was inferted in Dr. Prieftley’s 2d volume of 
Objervet.ons on Air *:—-and a letter * on the internal Regulation 
of Hefpitals,’ firft publithed by Mr. Aikin, at the end of his 
treatife on that fubject. 

Of the various original papers contained in the prefent 
volume, feveral relate to the medicinal properties of fixed air. 
In one article, particularly, refpeGing this fubje@&, Dr. Saun- 
ders, in a letter addvefled to the Author, congratulates him on 
the probable fuccefs of their joint endeavours to difcover a 
powerful folvent of the human Calculus, in the Mfephitic acid, 
or water impregnated with fixed air. He relates fome experi- 
ments which confirm thofe of Dr. Percival, with refpe& to the 
power which this acid pofiefles of diflolving a calkwlus out of the 
bladder ; and to other pertinent remarks’ on this fubjeét, he 
adds the following. 7 

He takes notice of the great diverfity in the compofition of 
various casculi ; fo that the ftrongeft cauftic lixivium is found to 
be infuflicient to diflulve fome fpecimens, which readily yield 
to the application of fixed air. In fome, © there is a very 
Jarge proportion of animal mucus, and more particularly in thofe 
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* See Monthly Review, vol. liv. June 1776, p. 433. 
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of a laminated {tructure; while fuch as put on a more fhining 
ryftalline form contain a larger proportion of faline and earthy 
matter. —He finds that the mucus difcharged by calculous pa- 
tients is readily foluble in the cauttic lixivium, which however, 
in general, o1ily foftens and loofens the texture of an human cal- 
alus, without any diminution of its earthy parts. And as it ap- 

ars from Dr. Percival’s obfervations, that the Adephitic acid is 
conveyed to the bladder, fo as to communicate its folvent power 
tothe urine ; he thinks it highly probable that, in many cafes, 
advantages might arife from alternatecourles of thefe two remedies. 
After {ufficient trials have been made with the /xivial /olveats, the 
Nithitic acid might be employed with confiderable advantage : 
the cauftic alcali attacking the mucus, and thereby diminifhing 


the cohefion; and confequently promoting the power of the . 


Nephitic acid on the earthy parts of the Calculus. 

We hope that thefe very promifing attempts of our Author 
and his ingenious correfpondent, to cure or at leaft mitigate the 
tortures of adreadful difeafe, willbe ftill further profecuted by 
themfelves and others. They both juftly take notice of the 
inconveniencies and even dangers which, in fome conftitutions, 
attend the long continued ufe of the cauftic lixivium, and the 
fevere and unwhalefome regimen neceflary to be perfevered in 
during the courfe of it ; and, with equal juftice, recommend 
the ufe of the propofed Mephitic Lithontriptic, as a medicine, 
or regimen rather, ‘ at once grateful tothe palate, ftrengthen- 
ing to the ftomach, and falutary to the whole fyftem ;’—as 
‘ requiring no reftrictions in diet,’ and retaining € its medi- 
cinal virtues undiminifhed in the ftomach and bowels.’—— 
In fact, the term regimen conveys an idea of abftinence or 
mortification ; but a regimen of mephitic water, together with 
its concomitant extenfive latitude of diet, is rather a courfe of 
luxury, adapted to gratify the cravings of even the moft con- 
fummate epicure. 

To thefe obfervations we fhall add a hint which occurs to us 
on the prefent fubjeé&t, and which may poffibly deferve atten- 
tion—In the Appendix to Dr. Prieftley’s fecond volume of 
Experiments and Obfervations on dir, page 356 *, Mr. Bewly 
has fhewn, that water may be made to receive many times its 
own bulk of fixed air, in confequence of previoufly diffolving 
Mit a certain quantity of hxed or volatile alcaline fale. It 
may be worth while to enquire, whether a larger portion of the 
mephitic acid may not be conveyed to the bladder, after drink- 
ing water ftrongly impregnated with this new neutral combina- 
tion, than can be introduced into the urine by ufing the fimple 
mephitic water. We might examine, for inftance, the quan- 
tity of fixed air contained in the urine after the ufe of thefe two 
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preparations refpectively ; or might try the folvent powers of 
thefe medicated portions of urine on fimilar fragments of the 
fame calculus. 

With re{pect, however, to the folvent property of the neutral 
mephitic fait, we muft own that there is reafon to apprehend 
that the mephitic acid will not leave a fixed or volatile alcali to 
combine with a calcareous or other earth: but befide that we 
cannot, @ priori, pronounce with certainty on the chemical 
affinities of untried combinations ; there are juft grounds to fup. 
pofe that, in confequence of the acidities which frequently 
abound in the firft paflages, a confiderable portion of the 
mephitic acid may be difengaged from the alcali, and enter the 
human fluids, fo as to impregnate the urine more copioully 
than if the fimple mephitic water had been employed *,—But 
experience alone can afcertain the propriety of thefe fuggeftions, 

The Author fpeaking of Mr. Bewly’s method abovemen- 
tioned of neutralifing alcalis with fixed air, for the purpofe of 
preparing a julep to be ufed as a febrifuge and antifeptic, in 
fevers and other diforders of a putrid tendency, takes for granted 
that, * as the mephitic acid has a weaker relation to alcaline 
falts than any other acid, it will be feparated in the ftomach; 
and this elegant faline julep will thus produce the effects of a 
tonic and abforbent. But when it is thought expedient to give 
this julep in a large quantity, not more than a drachm of /ixivi- 
um tartart fhould be added to each pint of water. And 
even in this preportion, the alcali may prove too diuretic, ex- 
cept in dropfical cafes, to which it feems to be well adapted. 
The pleafanteft beverage I have yet been able to prepare, is 
made by diflolving a drachm and an half of the foffil alcali, 
and twenty-five grains of bay falt, in three pints of pure water, 
which is then to be ftrongly impregnated with fixed air, This 
liquor exactly refembles very good Seltzer water, and may be 
drank to fatiety, in hot climates ; in heétic, inflammatory, or 
putrid diforders, without danger, and with great advantage.’ 

Among the Author’s other obfervations relative to fixed air, 
is a feries of experiments, from which it fhould feem that this 
fluid is peculiarly favourable to the growth of vegetables, and 
preferves the colours and bloom of the moft delicate flowers. 
The experiments are faid to have been made with Dr, Nooth’s 
apparatus 5 but the Author does not inform us whether or not, 
previoufly to his generating the fixed air in the undermoft veflel, 
he filled the middle veflel (in which we fuppofe the plants to 
have been placed) with water, which was afterwards diflodged 
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* This acid will readily quit the alcaline falt, in this combina 
tion, merely on its having accefs to atmofpherical air: but whether 
it will leave the alcali on meeting with the air, or fatus, in the in 
teftines, we know not. | 
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y the fixed air from below. Ifhe did not, it would be impof- 


obs to afcertain with aay degree of certainty the purity, or, 
in other words, the true quantity of the fixed air to which his 
lants and flowers were expofed. — We are partly induced to 
make this remark, becaule, (as indeed the Author himfeif 
obferves) his refults are directly oppotite to thofe of Dr. Prictt- 
Jey; who from his experiments [Ob/er vations on Air, vol. i. 
page 36.) concludes that ‘* Fixed air is prefently fatal to ve- 
etable life.” As the Doctor however has probably attended to 
this fubject, in a new volume of Objervations on Air, &e. 
which, we are informed, is on the point of publication, we 
fhall hope foon to fee thefe contrary refults fatisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

In the preceding account of this work, we have almoft folely 
confined ourfelves to fuch of the papers contained in it, as 
relate to fixed air:. but we ought to obferve that it contains 
likewife a variety of mifcellaneous information on philofophical 
and medical fubje&ts; prefented under the form of detached 
eflays, confifting of enquiries, obfervations, experiments, 
medical cafes, and fhort hints; and that the whole may juftly 
be confidered as an ufeful addition to the Author’s two preceding 


yolumes. B 
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Art. IX. 4 Commentary, with Notes, on the Four Evangelifts and 
the. Ads of the Apofiles; together with a new Tranflation of St. 
Paul’s firft Epifile to the Corznthians, with a Paraphrafe and Notes. 
Towbich are added other theological Pieces. By Zachary Pearce, 
D. D. tate Lord Bifhop of Rochefter. Publifhed from the Origi- 
nal Manufcripts, by John Derby, A. M. his Lordfhip’s Chaplain, 
and Reétor of Southileet and Longfield. 4to, 2vol, zl. 4s. 
Boards. Cadell. 


HIS pofthumous work is very properly introduced with 

an account of his Lordfhip’s life, taken chiefly from 

a foort narrative written Ly bimfelf, in 1769, in the 7oth year 

of his age; in which he has related principally the feries of his 

preferments, with too minute a detail of circumftances. From 

this narrative, and the additions made to it by the Editor, we 

fhall feleét whatever may conduce to the entertainment and in- 

ftru€tion of the reader, or ferve to throw light upon his Lord- 
fhip’s character. 

He was born in 1690, in High Holborn, of a family re- 
markable for longevity, to which he feemed to have an here- 
ditary claim. His education he received in the Royal fchool 
at Weftminfter, where he remained to the twentieth year of 
his age. This long continuance of his initiatory ftudies feems 
to have been owing to the high opinion entertained of him by 
his mafter, DoGor Bufby ; who was accuftomed to detain thofe 
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boys longer under his difcipline, of whofe future eminence he 
had molt expectation; juftly confidering the fundamental know. 
ledge which grammar-{chools inculcate, as that which is leaf 
likely to be fupplied by future diligence, if the ftudent be feng 
deficient to the univerfity. ‘To this circumftance, without 
doubt, Mr. Pearee was greatly indebted for that philological 
reputation by which he was very early diftinguifhed. 

The firft public proof of his critical abilities was given in 
1716, by an edition of Cicero de Oratore, which underwent 
feveral impreffions, and was highly extolled by the learned 
both at home and abroad. His book was dedicated to Lord 
Parker, the then chief juftice of the King’s Bench, who after. 
wards, in 17:8, when the great feal had been delivered to hig 
Lordfhip by King George the Firft, appointed Mr. Pearce his 
chaplain; and in 1720, prefented,him the re€tory of St. Bar. 
tholomew, behind the Royal Exchange; and in 1724, «with 
the vicarage of St. Martin’s in the fields, Weftminfter, 
When Mr. P. made his acknowledgments to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the rectory, his Lordfhip faid, * You are not to thank 
me fo much as Dr, Bentley for this benefice.” How is that my 
ford? faid Mr. Pearce. * Why, added his Lordfhip, When I 
afkgyeDr. Bentley to make you a fellow of Trinity College, he 

ted fo to do; but on this condition,—that I would pro- 
mife to unmake you again, as foon as it lay in my power; 
and now he, by having performed his promife, has bound me 
to give you this living.’ Mr Pearce toon attracted the notice 
and efteem of perfons in the higheft ftations, and of the 
greatelt abilities. Befide Lord Parker, he could reckon amongtt 
his patrons or friends, Lord Macclesfield, Mr. Pulteney (after- 
wards earl of Bath), Archbifhop Potter, Lord Hartwicice, Sir 
Ifaac Newton, and other illuftrious perfonages, Queen Caro- 
Jine (to whom he had been ftrongly recommended by Lady 
Sundon) frequently honoured him with her converfation at her 
drawing-room. One day at that place, fhe afked him, if he 
had read the pamphlets publifhed by Dr. Stebbing and Mr. 
Fofter, upon the fort of heretics meant by St. Paul, whom in 
Titus tii. ro, 11. he reprefents as felf-condemned. Yes, Madam, 
replied the Doctor, J have read all the pamphlets written by them, 
on both fides of the quefiion. ** Well, faid the Queen, Which 
of the two do you think to bein the right?” The Dodtor re- 
plied, ** L cannot fay, Madam, which of the two is in the 
sight, but I think that both of them are in the wrong.” She 
{miled, and faid, * Then what is your opinion of that text ?’— 
« Madam,’ faid the Doétor,, ¢ it would take up more time than 
your Majefty can {pare at this drawing-room, for me to give my 
opinion and the reafons of it; but if your Majefty fhould be 
pleated to lay your commands upon me, you fhall know my 
fentiments 
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fentiments of the matter in the next fermon which I fhall have 
the honour to preach before his Majefty.” Pray do then, faid 
the Queen ; and Doétor Pearce accordingly made a fermon on 
that text; but the Queen died a month before his term of 
reaching came about. 

In the year 1724, Archbifhop Wake, at the inftance of the 
Chancellor, conferred upon him a Doétor’s degree of Divinity. 
In the fame year he dedicated to the Earl of Macclesfield, his 
edition of Longinus on the Sublime, with a new Latin verfion 
and notes: a work greatly wanted, and which procured him 
avery confiderable increafe of literary fame. About this time 
it was that he became acquainted with Mr. Pulteney, having 
occafion to Wait upon him to engage him to affift the com- 
miftoners for rebuilding St. Martin’s church, in obtaining a 
fecond act of parliament, to enable them to raife more money 
than was granted by the firft. From this time not only an ac- 

vaintance began, but a friendfhip between them, which Jafted 
andimproved for very near forty years, and till the death of that 
great man, who fat then in the Houfe of Lords, as Earl of 
Bath. : 

Tothis Lord and the Earl of Macclesfield, Dr. Pearce feems 
tohave been very ftrongly attached. He has taken pains to 
vindicate the character of the latter, or at Icaft to extenuate his 
guilt, It is well known, that this Lord was impeached by the 
Houfe of Commons ; that he was unanimoufly declared guilty 
by the Lords ; and was fined 30,000]. for {clling the office of 
amafter in the Chancery. ‘This impeachment is reprefented 
by the Doétor, as rather an act of refentment than of juftice, 
the prince of Wales (afterwards George il.) having taken of- 
fence at the anfwer given by Lord Macclesfield and the judges 
upon this queftion, Whether the eduication of the grandchildren did 
belong to their grandfather, as fovercign, or to the prince of Wales, 
as father? It is certain, that the fale of the maflerfhips in 
Chancery had been practifed by Lord Macclesfield’s predecefiors 
without cenfure; and it was credibly faid, that before Lord 
King, who {ucceeded him as Chancellor, accepted of that high 
poft, an additional falary of 15001. or 20col. a year, was ane 
nexed to the poft out of the Hanaper office, by way of recome- 
pence for the lofs which would arife to the Chancellor for the 
time being, by the judgment againft Lord Macclesfield. Nay, 
it appears by the journals of the Houle of Lords, that in King 
William’s reign, when a bill for preventing the lords lieutenants 
of counties from felling the office of clerk of the peace in thofe 
Counties, was brought from the Commons to the Lords, a 
Motion was made by one of the Lords for a claule to be added, 
that the Lord Chancellor ihould be rettrained from felling the 
mafterfhips in Chancery; but that the Lords, afer a debate, 
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rejected the claufe, and pafled the bill without it. Thefe cis, 
cumftances, in Dr. Pearce’s opinion, contribute nota little ty 
take off much of the odium of the charge brought againft th 
noble Farl, and of that of the fentence given upon it in th 
Houfe of Lords. Dr. Pearce adds, that during all the time he 
had the happincfs of knowing him, the Earl feemed to him to 
live under 2 conftant fenfe of religion as a chriftian; at his 
hours of leifure, reading and ftudying the Holy Scriptures, 
1ore efpecially after his misfortunes had removed him from the 
bufinefs and fatigues of his office as Chancellor. With ref 
to the Earl of Bath, the world will be furprifed to be told by 
one whole veracity cannot be difputed, that out of his ve 
large eftate, he yearly beflowed, in charities and benefactions, mon 
than a tenth part of his whole income. The bifhop reprefents him 
as a firm friend to religion, and free from all the vices of the 
age, even in his youth. One farther circumftance concerning 
him we cannot forbear to mention, becaufe it ferves to thew 
how much our Author was refpected and befriended by the 
different parties into which the nation was at that time di. 
vided. 
‘ As foon as it was known that Dr. Pearce was to be the 
Dean of Winchefter, his friend, Mr. Pulteney, came to con 
ratulate him on that occafion; and, amongft other things 
which he then faid, one was, ‘*¢ Dr. Pearce, though you may 
think that others befide Sir Robert have contributed to get you 
this dignity, yet you may depend upon it that he is all in all, 
and that you owe it entirely to his good-will towards you; 
and therefore as I am now fo engaged in oppofition to him, it 
may happen that fome who are of cur party may, if there fhould 
be any oppofition for members of parliament at Winchefter, 
prevail upon me to defire you to aét there in affiftance of fome 
friend of ours; and Sir Robert, at the fame time, may af 
your afliftance in the election for a friend of his own againt 
one whom we recommend: [ tell you ‘therefore before- hand, 
that if you comply with my requeft, rather than with Sir Ro- 
bert’s, to whom you are fo very much obliged, I fhall have 
the worfe opinion of you.” Dr. Pearce adds, * Could any 
thing be more yenerous to the Dean, as a friend, or to Sir Ro- 
bert, to whom, in other refpects, he was a declared opponent?’ 
It is certainly right in benefactors to leave their beneficiaries 
to act, in all refpects, as their own judgments and confciences 
{hall direct, wherever duty is concerned, and efpecially in mat- 
ters of great and national importance. But if Mr. Pulteney 
really thought (as he daily protefted he did) that the preferva- 
tion of Britifh liberty, and of the Britifh empire, depended 
upon the deftruction of Sir Robert, and knew that his friend 
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feat advife the Doétor to repay private and perfoval obliga- 
sions by a facrifice of the public intereft ? Confcientious and 
worthy clergymen would certainly refufe preferment, rather 
than accept it as an obligation to act, in any inftance, con- 
rary to their conviction. Nor does it appear that Sir Robert 
yfed his intereft to procure Dr. Pearce the deanery of Win- 
chefter, on any unworthy condition whatfoever. It feems to have 
been a voluntary tribute to his diftinguifhed merit. And all 
that we can infer from what Mr, Pulteney faid to the Dean is, 
that he thought it better that his friend thould act againft the 
intereft of civil fociety, than not oblige the perfon moft able to 
advance him. 

It was in the year 1739, that Dr. Pearce was appointed 
Dean of Winchefter. In 1744 the Dean was elected Prolo- 
cutor of the lower houfe of Convocation, for the province of 
Canterbury. His friend Mr. Pulteney, and others, were very 
folicitous to have him made a Bifhop; but he feemed more in- 
clined to eafe himfelf by refigning his vicarage of St. Martin’s, 
which was about 500]. a year, than to accept of higher pre- 
ferment. He told his friends that his deanery, worth about 
6001. a year, with his father’s eftate, which he expected in a 
fhort time, would content him. In 1748, the Bifhopric of 
Bangor became vacant ; but when the offer of it was made him, 
he raifed difficulties about accepting it. He wanted to quit the 
vicarage of St. Martin’s, which was troublefome to him, and 
to hold his deanery of Winchefter in commendam with Bangor ; 
but this requeft was refufed. At the inftance of Lord Hard- 
wicke, the Chancellor, he accepted the Bifhopric of Bangor; 
overcome by the following remonftrance of that noble Lord: 
‘If clergymen of. learning and merit will not accept of the 
Bifhoprics, how can the Minifters of State be blamed, if they 
are forced to fill them with others lefs deferving?” When it 
was -propofed to him to accept of the Bifhopric of Rochefter, 
and Deanery of Weftminfter, in exchange for Bangor, he ex- 
prefled a ftrong inclination to refign the latter, and to retire 
toa private life, his father being now dead, and his eftate come 
tohim; but afterwards he agreed to the exchange that was 
propofed, and was accordingly promoted to the Bifhopric of 
Rochefter and Deanery of Weftminfter in 1756. In the year 
1761, the Bifhopric of London becoming vacant by the death 
of Dr. Sherlock, Lord Bath offered him his intereft towards 
getting it; and again, after the death of Dr. Ofbaldifton, re- 
peated the fame offer; but the Bifhop would nct permit him to 
make the trial, 

The moft remarkable circumftance in the life of this excel- 
lent Prelate, is the refolution he formed in the year 1763 to 
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sefign all his dignities in the church, and to live in a retireg 
manner upon his own private fortune, being then feventy-three 
years old, and finding himfelf lefe fit for the bufinefs of hj, 
{tations as Bifhop and Dean. Lord Bath, in feveral converfy. 
tions, attempted to difluade him from his purpofe, but was a 
laft prevailed upon to acquaint the King with it, and to defire, 
in the Bifhop’s name, the honour of a private audience from 
his Majefty, who accordingly, at the inftance of Lord Bath, 
appointed a time for receiving him in his clofet, where he was 
admitted alone. ‘The account which the Bifhop gives of his 
juterview with his Majefty is as follows: ‘* He (the Bithop) 
made known his requeft to his Majefty, and acquainted him 
with the grounds of it, telling him that he had nO motive for 
refigning his Bifhopric and Deanery from diflikes which he had 
to any thing in the church or ftate ; that being of the age be. 
fore mentioned, he found the bufine!s belonging to thofe two 
ftations too much for him, and that he was afraid that ir 
would ftill grow much more fo, as he advanced in years ; that 
he was defirous to retire for the opportunity of {pending more 
time in his devotion and ftudies, and that he was in the fame 
way of thinking with a general officer of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, who, when he defired a difmiffion from that Monarchs 
fervice, and the Emperor afking the reafon of it, anfwered, 
¢ Sir, every wife man would, at the latter end of life, with to 
have an interval between the fatigues of bufinefs and eternity.’ 
‘The Bifhop then fhewed him, in a written paper, inftances of 
its having been done at feveral times; and concluded with 
telling his Majefty, that he did not expect or defire an imme- 
diate anfwer to his requeft ; but rather that his Majefty would 
firft confult fome proper perfons amongft his fervants about the 
propriety and legality of it. This the King confented to do, 
and told the Bifhop, that he would fend for him again, when 
he was come to a determination. About two months after- 
wards he fent for the Bifhop, and told him, that he had con- 
fulted about it with twoof his lawyers; that one of them, Lord 
Mansfield, faw no objection to the refignation of the Bithopric 
and Deanery; but that the other faid, he was doubtful about 
the practicability of refigning a Bifhopric; but that however 
the fame lawyer, Lord Northington, foon afterwards had told 
him, that upon farther confidering the matter, he thought that 
the requeft might be complied with. ‘ Am I then, Sir, faid 
the Bilhop, to fuppofe that I have your Majefty’s confent?’ 
«© Yes,” faid the King. * May I then, Sir, faid the Bithop, 
have the honour of kiffing your hand as a token of your con- 
fent?? Upon that the King held out his hand, and the Bithop 
kiffed it.” ) 
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So far all went agreeadly to the bifhop’s inclination. But 
Lord Bath requefting the king to give the bifhoprick and dean- 
ery which were to be refigned, to Doctor Newton, then Bifhop 
of Briftol, the miniftry were alarmed ; thinking, as other 
minifters had done before them, that no dizuitics in the church 
fhould be obtained from the crown, but through their hands. 
They therefore refolved to oppofe the refignation, as the fhortett 
way of keeping the bifhoprick from being difpofed of otherwife 
than as they liked: and the Jawyer who had been aiubtful, and 
who foon after had been clear, was employed to inform his Ma- 
jefty, that he was then again doubtful, and that the bifhops ge- 
nerally difliked it. Accordingly the King afverwards told the 
Bifhop; he muft think no more about refigning the bifhoprick ; 
but in the year 1768, he was permitted to refign his deanery : 
this was nearly double in point of income to his bifhoprick, 
which he was obliged to retain. 

With refpect to the Bifhop’s earneft defire of refigning 
his preferments, the Editor (his Lordfhip’s chaptain) ob- 
ferves, that it gave occafion to much dilquifition and con- 


jeQure. * As it could not be founded in avarice, it w.s 


fought in vanity, and Doctor Pearce was fufpected as alpir- 
ing to the antiquated praife of contempt of wealth, and de- 
fire of retirement.’ But the Editor, who had the beft op- 
portunities of judging, feems itrongly peifuaded, that the in- 
tended refignation procceded from the caufes publickly alleged, 
adefire of difmiffion from public cares, and of opportunity for 
more continued ftudy. Some of the Bifhop’s manufcripts con- 
firm him in this opinion. 

Moft of the particulars hitherto related, are extracted from the 
narrative of the Bifhop’s life, written by himfelf. We fthall 
take notice of a few things added by the Editor.—After he had 
refioned his deanery, * he feemed to confider himfelf as free from 
half his burthen, and with fuch vigour as time had left him, 
and fuch alacrity as religious hope continued to fupply, he pro- 
fecured his epifcopal functions and private ftudies. It redounds 
greatly to his honour, that in the difpofal of ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferments, he never gave occafion to cenfure, except in the 
fingle inftance of an amiable young man, on whom he beftowed 
the valuable rectory of S:one, in confideration of his bein 
great grandfon of his patron, the Ear] of Macclesfield, whofe 
favours, conferred forty years before, his gratitude did not fufter 
him to forget. When Bifhop of Bangor, he conferred Welth 
preferments or benefices only on Welchmen. It fs equal mat- 
ter of grief and reproach, that his example is fo little copied, 
and that public worfhip in Wales fhould be fo frequently per- 
formed in an unknown tongue. 
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In the year 1773, the Bifhop, by too much diligence in hig 
office, exhaufted his ftrength beyond recovery. Having confirmed 
at Greenwich 7¢0 perfons, be found himfelf next day unable to 
fpesk, and never regained his former readinefs of utterance, He 
Janguifhed from that time, his paralytic complaint increafed, and 
his power of {wallowing was almoft loft. Being afked by one of 
his family, who conftantly attended him, how he could liye 
with fo little nutriment, J /ive, faid he, upon the recollection of ay 
innocent and well [pent life, which is my only fufienance. After 
{ome months of lingering decay, he died, on the 29th of June, 
1774, in his 84th year, and was buried by his wife (whom he did 
not long furvive, and with whom he had lived more than fifty® 
years, in the higheft degree of connubial happinefs) in the 
church of Bromley in Kent, where a monument is erected to 
his memory, with an epitaph written dy bim/elf, reciting his 
greferments, his refignation of the deanery of Weftminfter, 
«nd ‘© his dying in a comfortable hope of (what was the chief 
aim of all his labours upon earth) the being promoted to a hap. 
pier place in heaven.” A cenotaph likewife has been ereed, , 
on the South fide, in Weftminfter Abbey, with a Latin in. 
{cription +. 4 

He left, by bis will, feveral legacies to private perfons, and 
to public charities, particularly 5coo]. towards the better fup- 
port of the twenty widows of clergymen infufficiently provided 
for, who are in the college of Bromley. His manufcripts, to- 
gether with his right to the copies of his former publications, — 
that of Longinus excepted, which had been fold to Mr. Ton- 
fon, he gave to his chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Derby. 

In his private life, we are told, he was calm and placid, 
His ftature was tall, his appearance venerable, and his coun- 
tenance expreflive of his -benevolence. In his parochial cure 
he was punctually diligent, and very feldom omitted to preach. 
But his voice was low and feeble, and could not reach the3 
whole of a large congregation. His principal works, befide’ 
his editions of Cicero de Oratore, and de Officits, and Longinus de 
Sublimitate, are his Miracles of Jefus vindicated, in Anfwer to 
Woolfton ; Review of the Text of Milton; Two Letters againt 
Dr. Middleton; Epi/fole due in 1721; feveral occafional Ser 


mons; N° 572 and 633 in the Spectator; and No 121 in the 
Guardian. 





— ) 


* In 1773 died his wife, with whom he had lived fifty ome years 
(fays the Editor, p. 29, butin p.7, he fays fifty ava.) The fiftieth 
year of their union they celebrated as a year of jubilee. ‘ About 
a fortnight after her funeral, the Bifhop came down into his hall, 
and lamented his lofs in proper expreflions of forrow and refpets 
he fpoke of her again in the evening, and from that time mentioned 
her no more in his family.’ 


+ The infcription does not contain any thing remarkable. 
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Mr. Derby clofes the account of Dr. Pearce’s — a letter 
of the Bifhop’s to Dr. Hunt, Hebrew Profcilo at Oxford. 
By this letter it appears, that Sir Ifaac Newton’s Coranolgy of 
ancient Kingdoms, was compofed after he had fpent thirty years, 
at intervals, in reading over all the authors, or parts of au- 
thors, which could furnifh him with any materia!s for forming 
a juft account of the fubject ; that he had written it over feveral 
times, (the Bifhop thinks fixteen times;) that for the fake of 


fhortening it, he had left out, in every later copy, fome of the 


guthorities and references, upon which he had grounded his 
opinions ; that the firft five chapters of it had the fnifhing 
hand of the great author; and that the Short Chronicle (which 
was an abridgment of his Chronology) was never intended to be 
publifhed by him. Rifhop Pearce received this account from 
Sir faac himfelf, And it farther appears by the letter, which, 
in this view, is pertinently introduced, that Bifhop Pearce’s 
frindfhip was valued, and his converfation fought, by the firft 
men of his age and country. 

We fhould now proceed to an examination of the Commen- 
tary, and other theological pieces of this learned prelate. But 
this muft be deferred to cee or more future Reviews. We 
cannot, at prefent, omit a paffage from the preface of Olivet’s 
edition of Cicero, as it contains a teftimony to our Author’s 
merit, by one who was himfelf ‘eminent for his philological 
learning. : 7 

“ Zacharias Pearcius Anglus: qui tres De Oratore libros 
emendavit, notifque illuftravit, anno 1716. Hic vero laude 
dignifimus, quod facere cum bonis temperantibufque criticis 
maluit, quam cum iis, qui Tulum Cantabrigiz tum decorare 
voluerunt. Quamvis enim Bentleium fuum ldudibus videatur 
ad ceelum extollere, non imitatur tamen, neque unquam vere- 
cundiz fines tranfit: homo excellentis ut ingenii, fic judicii, 
& 4 quo non nifi magna expectes.” 

There is alfo inferted, by the Editor, in this Life of our 
Author, the very honourable teftimony borne by the Abbé 
D’Olivet to the literary merit of Dr. Pearce, in a letter to hin, 
occafioned by his edition of Ciccra de Oratcre. This letter was 
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Art. X. Sir Thomas Overbury: A Tragedy. Altered from the lace 
Mr. Richard Savage. As now performing at the Theatre Royal 
inCovent-Garden. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Newbery. 1777. 


{aes following advertifement is prefixed to this tragedy 

by the prefent Editor: 

_. Dr. Johnfon, in his Life of Richard Savage, gives a circumfan- 

tal account of the tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury; and tells us, 

that fome years after Mr. Savage had written one pidy wpon the 
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fubje& (which, from its own inequality, and the imperfe& ang 
feevle flate of its reprefentation, was rather unfuccefsful) he refolved 
to write afecond. The following {cenes are the produce of that x, 
folution. 

‘ ‘The manufcript of the Author was fome time fince put into th 
hands of the Editor; who, on perufing it, diicovered a great many 
beauties, furrousded by almoft as many defects. The tragedy wa 
not finithed; an!, from the difpofition of the fcenes, and condy§ 
of the cataltrophe, it appeared altogether unfit for the flage., | 
this rude lace the Editor prefented it to the Manager of Coven. 
Garden theatre, who received it with candour, and at a convenien 
opportunity read the play with him, and agreed to bring it on th 
ftage, when the neceffary altcrations, to fit it for the fcene, thou 
be » ade. In confequence of this agreement, the Editor confalsed 
his literary friends, under whofe advice, and by whofe afiiitance, he 
has been enabied to give it to the world in its prefent form. 

‘ Ife is aware that, as the tragedy now flands, it is {till liabletp 
critical objections. He is confident, however, that every reader of 
taile will tind infinitely more rcom for praife than cenfure. Thea 
terations have been made with the greateit deference to the many. 
{cript of the Author; additions were avoided as much as pofible, 
and it has been the chief aim of the Editor, by neceffary tranfpe 
fitions and abridgments, to make, Savage mend himfelf. 

‘ The approbation Sir Thomas Overbury has received in th 
theatre, is the bet proof that the Editor and his friends were not 
miltaken when they thought the tragedy bore ftrong marks of genius; 
and when it is confidered, that owing to a late unfortunate lofs ( 
lofs much to be lamented by every friend to the ftage!) the pla 
was deprived of the powerful affliftance of the two firft tragediansof 
the theatre in which it is acted, the applaufe it has been honoured 
with, not only ferves to fhew the intrinfic value of the piece, batis 
alfo a teftimony of the merit of the performers who now fill the re 
{peclive characters, and who, while they are entitled to the Editor’ 
warmeft thanks for their fpirit and exertion, have done themfelves 
the higheit credit, and have confequently rifen confiderably in the 
public eftimation.’ 

We readily allow that * the Editor and his friends were not 
miftaken when they thought the tragedy bore ftrong marks ¢ 
genius ;” and think that it may ftill be faid to contain © many 
beauties, furrounded by almoft as many defeéts.’? It were 
have been wifhed, therefore, that * when the Editor confultei 
jus ae friends, under whofe advice, and by whofe affiftance 
he has been enabled to give it to the world in its prefent fora, 
that the alterations had been made by a bolder hand, and wit! 
a lefs fervile * deference to the manufcript of the Author,’ who, 
we are fairly informed, had left the tragedy in a ftate ¢ alto 
gether unfit for the ftage.? To fit it for the flage, in order 1 
reap thole profits which the unfortunate Author failed to det 
from his produétion, feems indeed to have been the fole objed 
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from the Dedication, that Mr. Colman principally contributed 
to give the bullion of Savage ‘ Its theatrical currency, We 
are glad to find he has fucceeded in what we fuppofe was his 
chief aim, the coining it into guineas for the ufe of the Edi- 
tor; but as the literary ftate, like the political, depends much 
per currency, We fincerely wiih that had been confidered 


on oft : : 
as well as the theatrical. The reader, indeed, has been on ail 


hands neglected, for the play feems to be as inaccurately 
rinted, as it has been haftily altered, 

The haftinefs of the alteration plainly appears from many 
circumftances of improbability in the fable, and carelefsnefs of 
dition, which the Alterer or Alterers, againi{t their better 
judgment, have left unamended ; particularly the romanric ept- 
fode of Overbury (alias Belmour!) and I[fabella. Savage 
wrote under the prefiure of misfortune, fufficient to have damped 
the moft towering fpirit : but his ideas of tragedy do not feem 
to have rifen beyond that clafs, eftablifhed by Addilon and 
Hughes, never — to the magnificence of Shakefpeare, but 
now and then catching a faint gleam from Otway, and his 
diftant follower, Rowe. In imitation of all thefe Authors, the 
A@s are concluded with fimiles and rhymes, and the language 
in general relifhes more of poetry than nature. 

How far thefe remarks are juft, the Reader will determine 


from the following extract : 
A. Sue - 5h 
Enter Earl of Somerset. 
SOMERSET, mufug. 
‘ They fay our thoughis diitinguifh us from brutes: 
Would I could never think !—I then were happy, 
Reflection rivets woe upon the wretced. 
Thought teaches me to feel a friend’s loft worth. 
When we have friends, to them we trutt our grief. 
Our care lies lighten’d, and the mind is peace. 
To me that comfort’s lofti—i have n» friend— 
A wite! A friend! Oh! thev include all joys, 
And love and frieadfhip are {0 near allied, 
They fhould like poefy and mafic join, 
Each formed to grace the other—way in me, 
Why in my breaft fhould friendfhip jar with Jove? 
COUNTEDSS. 
His heart feems pret with cire. (afsde) My gentle lord, 
Why leave you thus the gaiety of frie.ds ? 
Why has unfocial grief uiurp’d your foul? 
Som. I found myfelf diforder’d and I left you 
Oft am I thus—Leave me, Vi foon return. 
Count, Oh! my dear Lord, I am not {oon deceiv'd. 
Thofe care bent brows ill-fuit « bridegroom’s face, 
Are folded arms the gefiures of delight? 
Are thefe fad fighs the voice of inward joy ? 
No, no,—Remember I am now your wife, 
K 3 Tis 
























































Som. 


Count. 


Som, 
Count. 


Som, 
Count, 


Som, 
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°Tis mine to eafe your cares and bring you comfort; 
If you have forrows, I muft claim my part: 
If you deny me this, you love me not. 

Not love thee, fay it chou? Oh! thou foul of Somerfet! 
Could thofe bright eyes difcern my inmoft thoughts, 
There would you fee, how your fufpicion wrongs me, 
Let me look nigh \—Let me gaze here with wonder! 
Where's friendihip now? why reafon yields to beauty, 
What though the crimes of which her foes accufe her, 
Glar'd broad as day-light on my ftartled foul, 

Angels fit {miling on her foft’ ning eyes, 

And lend an awe to fweetnefs ; love reigns round her, 
And when the fpeaks, comfort, like {fweeteft mufic, 
Meits in her voice, and charms away my grief. 

Oh! with what art you footh my fainting fpirits !— 
And am [ itill your dear, your much lov’d wife? 
Why dol afk? Thofe eyes confefs I am. 

‘Then tell me,’ for you fhould impart your cares, 
Why are you thus? 
Oh! 
Nay again you’re cruel, 
I guefs to whom I owe my lofs of power : 
You have a friend —A friend! weigh well that name; . 
A wife becomes the trueft tend’reft friend; 
Link’d to her lord, in int’reft as in love; 
Partner of ev’ry care, and ev’ry joy, 
Thro’ ev’ry various turn of life the fame ; 
The balm of comfort, fource of all delight. 
Such once was marriage—But you have a friend ; 
A triend, whofe tongue can tell you tales of honour, 
And bid you ufe a power, an early power, 
To triumph o'er a wife, while yet a bride ; 
Who has indeed her faults, but whofe chief crime 
Is loving you—perhaps, with too much fondnels, 
What means my love—What friend ? 
Is there not one, 
Who ftains my honour, and arraigns my love? 
Whofe zeal of friendihip has oppos’d our nuptials, 
And mad’ning now at oppofition vain, 
Rebukes your choice? Hence flows not your difquiet! 
Lift up your eyes on mine !—To this, reply. 
Ah! they decline, your thoughts can find no utterance; 
And yet your filence fpeaks—Come, come, my Lord, 
I know your tutor chides your faulty condu&. 
Go then and make your peace. Be meekly penitent ; 
Promife to err no more, and he forgives. 
Hear me, fweet tyrant, I befeech thee hear me! 
Thou’rt dear to me as beauty is to love; 
Dear as enjoyment to defire :—as dear 
As filial bleflings to parental fondnefs, 
Or gen’ral welfare to heart-felt benevolence. 
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; Count. And does my foe, who calls himfelf your friend, 
In vain endeavour to fubvert my hope? 
He does, and I forgive him—Yet methinks 





erfet! ’T'is pity, ene who thines in various {cience ; 

, In all the graces that embellifh knowledge, 

e, That one, fo form'd to charm, fhould hide a heart 

t That merits infamy, contempt and hate, 

y. But I mutt tell you—yer [ would nor— : 

Ty Som. Speak, 33 
Count, This Overbury, this lov’d man ts | 
Som. What? | 

r, @ount. *Ti1s a harfh word—A villain. 


I could forgive all hate ; but his who aims 
To alienate your heart from love like mine ; n 


- Or could I pardon fuch a wrong to me, . j 
What to my dearett Lord was meant I could not. 
Som. I prithee do not turn me wild—explain. 
Count. Why what if he defignd againit my honour? ' 
Som. Againtt your honour!—Madnefs!— Fury !—Death ! 


Count. Suppole, to urge his paflion againft your's, 
He told me you were falfe, defigning, jealous? 
Suppofe he, when each art was tried in vain, 
i Attempted force, and threaten’d me with flander? ) 
Som. Force !—Slander !—Thou haft warm’d me—Think once : 


He could not be fo bafe. [ more, 
Count. Were he as honelt as he feems, he could not. 
Som. Eire yet my fury mounts into a blaze, 


Ere I upbraid him with defigns like thefe, 
I charge thee tax not innocence with guilt ; 
For thou may’it open fuch a {cene of horror, 
’T will fhake thee to behold it— Have a care! 
** Dare you confirm it with an oath? 
Count, ‘“* Darel? 
Som, “* Nay, but weigh well what you prefume to fwear! 
“© Oaths are of dreadful weight—And if they’re falfe, 
‘* Draw down damnation”—They who murder fame, 
Kill more than life-deftroyers, 
Count. By my hopes, 
What I have faid 
No more—I muft believe you ; | 
Believe you, faid 1? what muft I believe ? | 
z If you prove falfe; if you traduce my friend, | 
And wrong my faith, may forrow blaft thy bloom ! f 
May confcience rife in all her dreadful triumph, 
Scare ev’ry fenfe, and ftrike thee with diftraction ! 
Yet fure thou’rt truae—That foul wrapt round with charms; 
That foul can wear no ftain of barb’rous falfehood ?-— 
What then muft Overbury be? Reflection ) | 
Sickens with doubt, and dies in dark confufion. ef 
Give me fome proof. . 
Count, The proof is here—Thefe letters— 
uit Dark ferolls of love from Overbury’s hand, 
| K 4 Fill'd 
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Fill’d with her praife, whom now he bafely flanders, 
Note but the charaéter—-Obferve the flile—Perufe— 
Som, I know ’em well—The periods that fo oft 
Once glow’d in feeming friendhip, kindling here 
In am’rous paflion—This, in me, they cenfur’d ; 
Yet while they cenfur’d, sival’d,—well I know ’cm. 
He’s falfe, falfe, falfe.—Curfe on alli treach’rous friends! 
Exter Earl of Nox miampron, 
North. Why are the bride and bridegroom thus retir’d? 
Crowds of all ranks prefs in to jom your pieafures, 
And ev'ry inftrument of mufic vies 
To found fweet notes and {well the hour of love. 
Som. Alas! my Lord! ev’n harmony grows harth ; 
Thought’s out of tune, difcord has truck my ear, 
And my foul jars within me, 
North, What the caule? 
Som. *Tis a vile world, Northampton ! 
North. This is but too apparent—Who has wrong’d you? 
Sem. The darkeft of all villains—A falfe friend !— 
‘ But as I ama man, I will revenge it.— 
Oh! what a change has my poor heart fultain’d ?— 
But a few moments fince, this man’s lov’d memory 
Sat foft as brooding halcyons on my foul ; 
Now my rouz’d rage 
North. Nay, this is wild, my Lord, 
When anger ruthes unreftrain’d to action, 
Like a hot fteed it tumbles in its hafte. 
The man of thought wounds deepeft, and ftrikes fafely; 
Premeditation makes his vengeance fure, 
And levels it direly to the mark. 
Som, I cannot, though a courtier, kill with fmiles ; 
My fury fcorns to glow conceal’d in embers ; 
No, it fhall mount and fpread in flaming fiercenefs, 
If I muft fail, why I was born to die, 
And fall as a man thould—lIf I revenge me, 
I righe my injur’d honour as I ought. 
North. This Overbury ?— 
Som. Said’ thou Overbury? 
Now, by my foul, there’s magic in the name, 
And my charm’d rage grows {till as midnight filence. 
Why would’it thou fpeak it ?—Let me not dwell upon him, 
Talk af falfe friendfhip, of abandon’d honcur ; 
Of bafely-rival’d love—Of force—Of flander ; 
Of hate, revenge ; of ruin, of diftra@tion ;— 
But {pare that name at which my fury melts ; 
Or guilt will {mile like fweet-ey’d innocence. 
Count. My Lord, be calm—Refle& how penal rigour 
Oft hardens him, whom pardon may reclaim. 
Tis nobler to forgive, than to revenge. 
Som. Doft thou plead for him? he has hurt thy fame, 
Ev’n to my ear has hurt it—Gen’rous charmer, 
The more thou plead’ft the caufe of him who wrong’d ~ 
' 1¢ 
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The more fhould thy wrong’d goodnefs be reveng’d. 
Thou, injur'd triendfhip, my griev’d foul infpir', 
With awful juftice, with vindittive fire ! 
«+ Let my revenge to match th’ ungen’rous wrong, 
«© Be fwift as eagles, be as lions ftrong ;” 
Aid me, ye light’nings, wing’d with fate defcend, 

dt And blaft the worlt of foes, a faithlefs friend !?, 
¥ The head and tail-piece to this 
‘ Orphan offspring of an orphan bard,’ 
gre fupplied by Metis. Sheridan and Cumberland, and are, on 


the whole, not ill adapted to the occafion. C. 





Art. XI. A General Hiftory of the Science and Pra&ice of Mufie. By 

Sir John Hawkins. gto. 5 Vols. Ol. 6s. Payne. 1776. 

T is certainly unmeet fora Reviewer to fit down to the con- 

fideration of a performance, with any bias on his mind, 
either in favour or to the ‘difadvantage of his Author: and 
yet, under 2 prepoffeffion of the latter kind, we muft honefi] 
own, we took up the volumes now before us. After fo frank 
aconfe(ion, it is incumbent on us to efface any unfavourable 
impreffions which it might leave in the minds of our Readers, 
by as frankly reciting the circumftances of the cafe, 

Though we neither ftudy nor practife the delightful art of 
angling, we have fometimes amufed ourfelves by dipping into 
honeft Ifaac Walton’s Complete Angler, merely as a rum book, 
which was republifhed, in the year 1760, with the addition of 
various annotations by our prefent Author. In that publica- 
tion, and in one of the Editor’s notes, we met with a paflage 
too remarkable to be foon forgotten by any modern dilettante ; 
and which muft inftantly and forcibly be recollected by us, on 
finding the Writer of it prefenting himfelf to our notice under 
the character of a Mufical Hiftorian.—But that the Keader, 
whatever may be his tafte, may judge for himfelf, we fhall 
tranfcribe part of the Editor’s very ftriking note.—After (peak- 
ing of the ftate of Mufic in England, at the period when Wal- 
ton wrote, his Editor, our Author, breaks out as follows : 

‘And now, I am upon this fubject, 7 will tell the reader a 
im, fecret; which is, that mufic was in its greateft perfection ia 

Europe from about the middle of the fixteenth to the beginning 
of the feventeenth century; when, with a variety of treble in- 
ftruments, a vicious tafle was introduced, and harmony received 
its mortal wound. In this period flourifhed Preneftini, the 
Prince of Venofa, and the feveral other authors abovementioned 
to have been collected by Milton, and, to the immortal hoe 
nour of this nation, our own Tallis and Byrd; and in the 
more elegant kinds of compofition, fuch as madrigals, canfo- 
nets, &c. Wilbye, Weelkes, Bennet, Morley, Battefon, and others, 
ee, whofe works fhew deep fkill, and fine invention.” 
7” Complete Angler, p. 238. 
We 
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We appeal to every Reader acquainted with the ancient and 
prefent ftate of mufic, and poffefled of a competent fhare of feel. 
ing for the beauties of that art, whether it were poilible for a 
modern dilettante to fit down to the prefent volumes, as a critic, 
with a mind totally unprejudiced or unimpaffioned. We were 
in hopes however that, in the courfe of fixteen years, our Hif- 
torian might have acquired a better tafte, or at leaft one fomewhat 
more congenial with our own; and that this /audator temports adi 
might, by this time, be difpofed to atone for the fcandal which 

e 2 fuch a declaration muft give occafion to, by a formal recanta- 
tion of his error. In this hope, we entered on the perufal of 
his Preliminary Difcourfe; but had foon the mortification of 
there finding him maintaining the fame tramontane and Gothic 
opinions, and even fpeaking in the moft irreverent terms of the 
mufic * of the prefent day.’ 

¢ For the perfection of vocal harmony,’ fays our Hiftorian, © we 
mutt refer to a period of about fifty years, commencing at the year 
1560, during which were compofed madrigals for private re- 
creation’ in abundance, that are the models of excellence in their 
kind ; and in this {pecies of mufic the compofers of our own 
country appear to be inferior to none.’ Again, 

© There are not a few’—and our Author evidently appears to 
be one of the fele&t number—‘ who think that at the end of the 
fixteenth century the Romifh church-mufic was at its height, 
as alfo that, with us of the reformed Church, its mo/? flourif- 
ing fiate was during the reign of Elizabeth.’—The teftimony of a 
foreigner is alfo ad¢uced, who happened to attend the fervice 
in the choir at Canterbury, while the Queen vifited that place; 
and who tells us, fays the Author, that * the French Ambafla- 
dor hearing the excellent mufic in the cathedral church extolled 
it up to the fky, and brake out into thefe words: ** O God, I 
think yo Prince befide in all Europe ever heard the like, no, not our 
Holy Father, the Pope himfelf!”’ 

In thefe golden days, be it likewife remembered, flourifhed 
Dr. Bull, who to a leffon confifting of forty parts added forty 
more; and was accordingly fhrewdly fufpecéted by a famous 
mufician on the Continent to be ¢ either the Devil or Dr. Bull, 
&c. whereupon Bull making himfelf known, the mufician fell 
down and adored him.’ ‘This well-known anecdote our Au- 
thor gives us from Anthony Wood ; and afterwards adds, that 
“ his leffons were, in the eftimation of Dr. Pepufch, not only 
for the harmony and contrivance, but for air and modulation, {fo 
excellent, that he fcrupled not to prefer them to thofe of Cou- 
perin, Scarlatti, and others of the modern compofers for the 
harpfichord ! !” ‘ One of them took up twenty minutes to 
go through it ;’—and a pretty lullaby it muft have been ! 

‘ Of vocal concerts,’ fays our Hiftorian, « as they ftood 
about the year 1550, or perhaps earlier, a judgment may be 
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formed from the madrigals of that time, which abound with all 
she graces of harmony.—He next quotes an author who wrote 
on mufic about the year 1600, and who * defcribes the concerts 
of his time, as abcunding in fwectnefs of harmony.’—We have 
next the exguifite judgment of ‘Tom Coryat, the pedeftrian 
traveller, © who alfo {peaks of a performance at Venice, chiefly 
of inftrumental mufic, which he protefts he would have tra- 
yelled an hundred miles on foot to hear.’ 

It muft furely be owing to fome ftrange perverfity in human 
nature, that mujical claffics fhould, of all others, be alone con- 
figned to oblivion or neglect, in the fhort {pace of a century or 
two; while the claflical writers in other ftciences, or liberal 
arts, and polite literature, for ever maintain their ground, in op- 
pofition to novelty, fafhion, or caprice: yet fo it is; and our 
Author thus laments the event.—After taking notice of ‘ the 
almoft total ignorance which prevails of the merits of moft of 
the many excellent artifts who flourifhed in the ages preced- 
ing our own,’ he thus proceeds : 

© Of Tye, of Redford, Shephard, Douland, Weelkes, Wilbye, 
Eft Batefon, Hilton, and Brewer, we know little more than their 
names ; thefe men compofed volumes which are now difperfed, 
and irretrievably loft, yet did their compofitions fuggeft thofe 
ideas of the power and efficacy of mutfic, and chofe defcriptions 
of its manifold charms that occur in the verfes of our belt 
poets. To fay that thefe and ‘ the compofitions of their fuc- 
ceflors Blow, Purcell, Humphrey, Wife, Weldon, and others, 
were admired merely becaufe they were new, is begging a quef- 
tion that will be bett decided by a comparifon, which fome of the 
greateft among the profeffars of the art at this day would fhrink 


Sram. 


‘ But furely fome caufe may be affigned for this fingular mif- 
chance; and in fact, we think we find one in this very Pre/i- 
minary Difcourfe.—* How comes it,’ afks our Author, § that 
there are any works of genius which men with one common 
eonfent profefs to applaud and admire as the ftandards of per- 
fection ?’—To this he anfwers, * that although the right of 
private judgment is in fome degree exercifed by all, it is con- 
trouled by the few; and it is the uniform teffimony of men of dif= 
cernment alone that ftamps a character on the productions of ge- 
nius, and configns them either to oblivion or to immortality,’—— 
Here we think the final damnation, or rather the utter annihi- 
lation of all but the names of Mefits. Tye, Redford, and Co. is 
very fatisfactorily accounted for, by the querift himfelf.—The 
praifes of the poets are as eafily explicable: they extol the 
mufic of Adef/rs. aforefaid ; but had they ever heard any better? 
Our Hiftorian’s ideas of the merits of modern mufical come 
pofitions may be collected from the following ftriking paflages 
: which 
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which occur in the fame preliminary difcourfe.—Of the Opera 
— the Epopocia — the Opus Magnum of modern mulic, he thus 
irreverently and unfeelingly {peaks : 

¢ The prefent great fource of mufical delight throughout 
Europe, is the opera.—It may fuffice to fay of the modern 
opera, that by the /ober and judicious part of mankind it hag 
ever been coniidered as the mere offspring of luxury ; and thofe 
who have examined it with a eriti:al eye, {cruple not to pro- 
nounce that #t 15 of all entertainments the moff unnatural and ab- 
furd. To dcfcend to particulars in proof of this aflertion, 
would be but to repeat arguments which have already been 
urged, with little fuccefs it is true, but with great force of rea- 
fon, aided by all the powers of wit and humour.’—Hard fay- 
ings thefe, to iflue from the mouth of an Hiflorian of Mufi! 

¢ The leflons for the harpfichord—of the prefent time, have 
no other tendency than to degrade an inftrument invented for 
the elegant recreation of the youthful of the other fex, and to 
render it what at beft it now appears to be, and may as truly 
as emphatically be termed, a timéling cymbal.’—But in the fol- 
lowing paflage the Reader wil] behold our ftern and rigid Cen- 
for involying ail our modern inftrumental mufic in the lump, 
in one indifcriminate condemnation. 

* Of the inflrumental mufic of the prefent day, notwith- 
ftanding the learning and abilities of many compofers, the cha- 
racteriftics of it are noife without harmony, exemplified in the 
frittering of paflages into notes, requiring fuch an inftantaneous 
utterance, that thirty-two of them are frequently heard in the 
time which it would take moderately to count four ; and of this 
caft are the fymphonies, periodica) overtures, quartettos, quin- 
tettos, and the reft of the tra/h daily obtruded on the world.’ 

To thefe bold and general aflertions, unfupported by even 
the moft diftant attempt towards proof, we muft content our- 
felves. with fimply oppofing, with equal confidence, our un- 
feigned diflent; elpecially as we can entertain little hopes of 
reclaiming fo dogmatical a Cenfor, or of communicating to 
him any competent portion of mujfical grace; or of that fenfibi- 
lity and refinement which are requifite to enable him to relifh 
the manifeft improvements which have been made in this and 
every other valuable branch of the mufical art. 

As tafe hawever is a gift which is not beftowed on all men; 
not even upon thofe who diligently feek it, and have fpent their 
whole lives in purfuit of it; and as it is only oe, though cer- 
tainly not an ineffential, qualification in an hiftorian of mus 
fic; we fhall wave any further profecution of this fubjec, 
and fhall proceed to give the Reader fome account of the plan 
and difpofition of the prefent work; taking our Author’s Pre- 
liminary Difcourfe onee more as our guide. 


Here 
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Here we are forry again to find ourfelves under a neceffity 
of criticifing our Hiftorian, and particularly of animadverting 
on one part of his conduct in the execution of the prefent un- 
dertaking. We allude to his manifeft violation of a rule which 
he has himfelf laid down, or which is at leaft implied, in the 
following quotations ; 

‘ The ‘* Hiftoire generale, critique, et philologique de la 
Mufique,” of Monf. de Blainville, printed at Paris in 1767, 
in a thin quarto volume, has very little pretence to the title 
it bears: Like fome other works of the kind ™ it ts diffuse where 
it ought to be fucciné?, and brief where one would wifh to find it 
copious.” _ 

Again, with regard to the fcleciion of the facts proper to be 
admitted into an hiftory of mufic, our Author is peculiary ri- 
gid, and takes pains to inculcate the diftinction which ought 
to be made, * between fuch as are in their own nature intercf- 
ing, and thole that tend only to gratify an idle curiofity.’ 

¢ What fatisfaction,’ he adds, * does the mind receive from 
the recital of the names of thofe who are faid to have increafed 
the chords of the primitive lyre from four to feven, Chorebus, 
Hyagnis, and Terpander ; or when we are told that Olympus 
invented the enharmonic genus, as alfo the Harmatian mood ; 
or that Eumolpus and Melampus were excellent muficians, 
and Pronomus, Antigenides, and Lamia, celebrated players on 
the flute? In all thefe inftances, where there are no circum- 
ftances that conftitute a character, and familiarize to us the 
perfon fpoken of, we naturally enquire, “ho he is? and, for 
want of further information, become indifferent as to what is 
recorded of him.’—In the preceding paragraph the Author ap- 
pears to put this laft queftion,—Qui va la?—to Orpheus, and 
Amphion; and pronounces their ftories * to have no foundation 
in truth, but to have been calculated folely for the purpofe 
of moral inftruction.’ 

By the bye, it fo happens that our Author’s predeceffor, 
referred to as above, appears to have been peculiarly culpa- 
ble in perhaps every one of the inftances juft recited. He 





* This paragraph is extra€ted from the Author’s account of the 
various writers who have preceded him as Mufical Hiftorians; which 
is terminated by the following fhort azuonce of the work of oar Au- 
thor’s immediate predeceflor and countryman, ‘ Ac the begin- 
ning of this prefeat year, 1776, the mufical world were favoured 
with the firft volume of a work, entitled, ‘* 4 general Hiffory of Mu- 
Sic, from the earlieft Ages to the prefent Period, with a Diffrtation on 
the Mufic of tke Ancients, by Charles Burney, Muf.D. F. R. S.” 
The Author in the propofals for his fubfcription, has given affu- 
rances of the publication of a fecond, which we doubt not he will 
make good,’ 





has 
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has not only, on the authority of Cicero and others, conftituted 
Orpheus a real perfonage, and confidered him as a proper fubje@ 
of true hiftory; but has expended feveral pages on this bard, 
and on Olympus, Terpander, Lamia, and other harpers and flute 

layers of antiquity. Nay he has proceeded much further ; 
and, in a hiflory of mufic, has thought proper to pay particular 
refpect to Apollo, and the nine mujes ; compared with whom, 
Orpheus and Amphion are, as it were, men of yefterday. He 
has indeed, with regard to the former, offered an apology for 
thefe feemingly licentious wanderings from his fubject 5 which 
the generality of your claffical and ta/fey readers will readily ad- 
mit; as well on account of his manner of treating thefe ace 
knowledged non-entities, as for the following reafon which he 
afligns, for introducing Apollo, in particular, to his readers, 
As to Olympus, Terpander, and others, we fcarce recolle& 
that he has once vouchfafed to offer the leaft excufe for the 
particular notice he has taken of them; but leaves them to 
{peak for themfelves. 

‘© There is fomething pleafing,” fays he, ** in the idea of 
realizing, or even of finding the flighteft foundation in hiftory 
for, the fables with which we have been amufed in our youth. 
T believe there are few of my countrymen who have not, durin 
childhood, read the Life of Robinfon Crufoe, and the Adven- 
tures of Lemuel Gulliver, as authentic hiftories, and who have 
not relinquifhed that thought in riper years, with fome degree 
of reluctance, It has, doubtlefs, been the fame with the ingenious 
fables of antiquity, fo elegantly told, and embellifhed with all 
the flowers of poetry, and warm colouring of imagination.”— 
But to return to our prefent hiftorian :— 

How far he has conformed to the letter or even fpirit of dis 
own obfervations and maxims, will appear evident to the moft 
fuperficial reader. To pafs over our Author’s brevity, * where 
one would wifh to find him copious ;’ and his long quotations 
from writers of the middle and later ages, many of which are 
calculated to opprefs even the moft indefatigable reader by their 
obfcurity and drynefs ;—a reader might afk, for what other 
purpofe, except * only to gratify an idle curiofity,” are fuch nue 
merous, minute, and uninterefting anecdotes given us, in the 
5th volume particularly, of the birth, parentage, education, 
exploits, and death of minor muficians, mere fidlers, and even 
Ripienos, or as they are vulgarly called, Rips. It muft be an 
‘ idle curiofity’ indeed, that can be gratified by the un-eventful 
hiftories here gravely related, of the conception, birth, matu- 
rity, and declenfion of numerous mufical clubs in the city 5— 
of the Madrigal Society, for inftance,—a fet of worthies who 
feem to have met to perpetuate, and be the depofitaries of, 
that good, old, dry ftile of the 16th century, which our Hif- 
torian 
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torian fo paffionately admires ;—whofe founder, in 17415 
‘ Jooked upon Mr. Handel and Bononcini as the great corrup- 
ters of the fcience ;>—who firtt, be it_ remembered—Credite 
Pofteri—met at the Zwelve Bells alehoufe in Bride Lane, where 
their fubfcription of 5s. 6d. per quarter, * afforded them the 
refrefhments of porter and tobacco ;’—who then removed to the 
Founder’s Arms in Lothbury ;—who foon afterwards revurned to 
their auncient haunt, the Twelve Bells; from whence thefe reft- 
lefs beings fuitied,—or crawled rather ;—for fitting feems too 
volatile a term,—to the Queen's Arms alchoule, which too they 
left, and now drag on a miferable and precarious exiftence at 
{ome tavern in the city. . 
What fpecies of curio/ity muft that be which can be gratified 
by our Author’s annals, of the concert at the Ca/fle Tavern in 
Pater-Nofter-Row, or of that at the Angel and Crown Tavern 
in White Chapel; and by being informed, authentically we 
fuppofe, of the names and places of abode of the perfonages 
who met there * for the purpofe of multical recreation ;’ 
© of Mr. Peter Prelleur, then a writing matter in Spital- fields,” 
orof ¢ Mr. John Stephens, a carpenter in Goodman’s fields, 
&c.?? Who can poflefs the curiofity to perufe the minutes of 
the proceedings at Mr. Caflon’s, * after he was fettled in 
Ironmonger-Row ;’ and to learn that Mr. Woolafton was a 
found performer on the violin; but that when ever Mr. Charles 
Froud, organift of Cripplegate church came in, Mr. Woolatton 
gave place to him, and played the fecond fiddle ?—that Mr. 
Samuel Jeacock, a baker at the corner + of Berkeley /treet, in 
Red Lion fireet, Clerkenwel!, and others, occafionally reforted 
thither ;—that, ‘ in the intervals of the performance, the 
guefts refrefhed themfelves at a fide board, which was amply 
furnifhed ; and when it was over, fitting down to a bottle of 
wine, and a decanter of excellent ale, of A/r. Cajflon’s own 
brewing, they concluded the evening’s entertainment with a 





} fong or two of Purcell, fung to the harpfichord, or a few 


catches, and about twelve retired:’—walking home with the 
greater fafety, as the ftated monthly mectings were judicioufly 
hxed * on that Thurfday of the month which was,neareft the 
full moon.’ 

Honeft fouls !—we almoft envy ye your temperate amufements 
and refrefhments, clofed by a fober and contemplative walk home 
by moon light ;—but little furely did yeimagine, that your order- 
ly and focial meetings, and home-brewed potations would, 
like the Memoirs of P. P. Clerk of this parifb, be thus minutely 


t Atthe diftance of 230 pages, we are told, that * the shop of 
amuel was at the South-we/? corner of Berkley flreet in Red Lion 
reet, &c.—An antiquarian could fcarce be more precife in afcer- 
taining the true {cite of the temple of Ephesus. 
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chronicled for the infortnation of pofterity. As little could 
Mr. Samuel Jeacocke, who * moftly played the tenor’ at thef 
meetings, fulpe that his name, his lite and converfation, 
bis proficieney in fwimming and ringing, nay his very fhop 
and habitation, fhould become the fubjects of an hiffory, from 
which Orpheus and Terpander—nay Apollo, and the Nine 
Mufes—are excluded. — Nor will Mr. Caleb Jeacocke, who, aj 
the Author takes care to inform us, 1s now living, and © wag 
for many years prefident of the Robin Hood difpuring fociety,’ 
be lefs aftonifhed to find his name likewife recorded in Adufial 
Story, for no other apoarent reafon than his being mw alive, and 
happening to be the brother of Mr. Samuel Jeacocke aforefaid, 
But to recapitulate matters, and conclude: 

We would ferioufly appeal to our Author, without intending 
however any difparagement to the worthy citizens abovemen. 
tioned, whether a recital of their acts, civil as well as mufical, 
is, © in its own nature more znterefling,’ or lefs adapted © to 
gratify an idle curiofity,’ than a hiftory of thofe ancient mu/fical 
meetings, the Pythic or Ofmpi¢ games; of which fome of his 
predeceffors have thought fit to treat pretty largely; though we 
do not find them even once mentioned in the prefent perform. 
ance.— We would afk him, whether his AZemorabilia of Mr, 
Samuel Jeacocke, who ‘ generally plaid a tenor’ at the Madri- 
gal Soctety, and of Mr, Woolafton, who played a found violin— 
firft, or fécond, according as Mr. Charies Froud did or did not 
appear—are more * intere/fing’ than the accounts, for inftance, 
given by his predeceflor, * which we happen to have now be- 
fore us, of the innovations on the lyre, the invention of mufi- 
cal notation, and other mufical feats of Terpander.—And finally, 
to mount up to the heroic and ftill earlier times, furely our 
Author will not affirm, that even Dr. Boll, with all his merit, 
is a more interefting perfonage than Orpheus, or even than 
Apollo: though the latter might not be fo ready as the Doétor 
at working a canon rece amb retro, a per Arfin S Thefin, even 
with all the nine Mufes at his back, , 

Weare forry to fet off, in our account of this work, wholly 
in a ftyle of animadverfion ; but the fubjeéts on which we have 
dwelt, and to which we were naturally led by the Author's 
Preliminary Difcourfe, are two fuch prominent features of the 
work ; that we could not poflibly overlook them, or avoid at- 
tending tothem. We will indulge the hope, however, that in 
our future confideration of it, we may find ourfelves autho- 
rifed to commend the Author’s diligence, as an Antiguary and 
Crllefor; though we cannot fpeak well of his tafte, or of his 











































judgment in fele&lion, as a Conofcente and an Hitflorian. B 
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Art. XII. A Series of Anfawers to certain popular Objefions again? 
feparatiag from the Rebellious Colonies, and difearding them entirely ; 
being the concluding Tract of the Dean of Gioucetter, on the Sub- 
ject of American Affairs. 8vo. 28. Cadell. 1776, 

rev H E Dean, whofe performance is now before us, 
T thought proper in a former tract *, to aflert, that * when 

the duty on ftamps was firt propofed, feveral of the popular 
orators and leaders of the Americans, ufed confijerable intereft 
to be employed as agents in the diftribution of the ftamps ; 
and that one among the reft (meaning Dr. Fraiklin) was more 
than ordinary affiduous in his application on this head ; fo that, 
had the act pafled within the ufual time, inftead of being a 
flaming American Patriot, he would probably have acted the 
part of a ‘Tax-gatherer and an American Publican.’ The Dean 
afterwards proceeds to ftate, in his own rmimitable manner, the 
means by which he would have us believe the violent oppofition 
to the Stamp-aét was excited; and he adds, * then ir was that 
this very man (Dr. Franklin), this felf-intended publican, 
changed fides, and commenced a zealous patiiot. ‘hen he 
appeared at the bar of the [Ioufe of Commons, to cry down that 
very meafure which he himfelf had efpoufed; avd then, as the 
avenging Angel of America, he rode in the whirlwind to direé? 
the florm.’ 

Falfe, and malevolent as this charge moft certainly was, it 
pafled for a time unnoticed ; but when Dr. Franklin afterwards 
became particularly obnoxious to fome perfons in power, and 
when, in confequence thereof, fimilar calumnies were multiplied 
againft him, he determined to cail the more confiderable of his 
known accufers to account; and even convince fuch of them as 
were open to conviciion, of the injultice of their conduct towards 
him; and having done this he intended to have given the public 
adecilive vindication of every part of his political conduct fF. 
To this end he began a correfpondence with Dr. Tucker, re- 
ipecting his evidence for the preceding charges ; and after a fuc- 


c oy . . ; 
ceffion of pitiful evafions on the Dean’s part, it became apparent 


that he had rafhly advanced thefe charges, without any autho- 
rity, or at beft, without any more than that of a loofe hearfay 
(real or pretended), by fome namelefs or unknown perfon. 
After fuch a diicovery, the Dean was in truth unworthy of any 
farther notice; but yet Dr. Franklin condefcended, in a fuc- 
ceeding letter, to adduce facts, reafons, and arguments, fufficient 
toconvince any unprejudiced difcerning mind, that this vague 
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© Trac IV. 
+ This intention was afterwards laid afide by the advice of feveral 


f his refse¢table friends, who reprefented the falfhoods in queftion 


as Meriting Contempt. rather than a public refutation. 
Rey, reb. 1777. L hearfay 
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hearfav could not pofibly have had any foundation in truth 
The Dean, however, was avertc from conviction, or at leat 
from cwning it; and the correfpondence end ded, on his part, 
with an appearance of fullen difappointment and chagrin, at 
the manifeftation of Dr. Franklin’s integrity. Should our ac. 
count of thefe letters (which we have not feen for fome years) 
be in any degree erroncous, the Dean may readily do himfelf 
juttice by publithing * the whole of them, as he has already been 
called on to do. 

Dr. Franklin had fcarce left England, on his return to Ame. 
rica, when the Dean fought, and went out of his way to obtain, 
——— of azain afperfing ¢ his character; a procedure, 

which, after the facts and reafons which we knew to have been 
ae upon him, appeared to us in fo unfavourable a light, that 
we could not but cenfure it, as we did in our remarks on his 
fitch tract: (fee Review, volume li. p. 174.) This a& of 
jultice towards an injured, abfent individual, drew. upon us a 
particular attack in the Dean’s ‘Humble Addrefs and Earneft 
Appeal, &c.”” For an account of this attack, and of many par- 
ticulars refpect na the prefent fubject, we muft defire our readers 
torecur to the firft number of our 54th vol. The Dean will 
there be found aflerting [anbome other things) that Dr. Frank- 
lin, ‘in the letters w hich pafled between them,’ as before men- 
tioned, had admitted ‘that he did make interefl for a place in 
the S:amp-Office, when the bill had pailed into a law,’ and that 
the Dr. alleged in thefe letters ‘hat the place for which he 
afeed, was not for himfelf, but for a friend, one Mr. Hughes; 
who was accordingly appointed by Mr. Grenville. ’—It will 
there alfo be found that we maintained, that the letters in queftion 
‘ did not contain an acknowledgment from Dr. Franklin of his 
having ever afked or made intereit for that or any other place to 
be given to Mr. Hughes, or any other man;’ that * we joined 
iffue with the Dean upon this fact, with a hope of bringing his 
verusity toa fair and decifive trial ; and that for this purpofe 
we Called on him to publifh thefe letters faithfully, or take to 
himfelf the fhame of detecied intentional falfhood.’ 

When near twelve months had elapfed, the Dean’s pre! fent 
performance made its appearance ; and in ‘the preface of it we 
find a continuation of the controverfy between us, together with 
a publication, not of the feveral letters in difpute, as we defired, 
but of a partial extract from one of them.—We need not, how- 
ever, complain of the fhortnefs of it; for though the Dean has 
given much !efs than we defired, he has, notwithftanding, given 
enough, and more than enough, to fix on himfelf immoveably, 
+. guilt of premeditated falfhocd. The extrac is as fol- 
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«¢ Some days after the Stamp act was pafled, to which I 
had given all the oppoficion I could with Mr. Grenville, I 
received a note from Mr, Wheatley, his fecretary, defiring to 
fee me the next morning. I waited upon him accordingly, 
and found with him feveral other Ccolony-Agents. He ace 
quainted us that Mr. Grenville was dclirous to make the exe- 
cution of the act as little inconvenient and difagreeable to the 
Americans as pofible, and therefore did not think of fending 
Stamp-Officers from hence; but wifhed to have di/creet and re- 
putable perfons appointed in each province, from among the 
inhabitants, fuch as would be acceptadie to thom. For as they 
were to pay the tax, he thought ttrangers fhould not have the 
emoluments. Mr. Wheatley therefore wifhed us to name for 
our refpective Colonies, informing us that Mr. Grenville would 
be obliged to us for pointing out to him henc/? and refpoufible 
men, and would pay great regard to our nomination, By this 
plaufible, and apparently candid declaration, we were drajun 
into nominate: and I named for our province Mr. Hughes, 
faying at the fame time, that 1 knew not whether he would 
accept of it. I was only fure, that if he did, he would 
execute the Office faithfully. I foon after had notice of his ap- 
pointment.”’ 

Our readers will eafily difcover that nothing could be more 
unfavourable to the Dean, than the preceding extract—it plainly 
evinces that Dr. F. had oppofed, and not ¢ e/poufed’ the Siamp- 
A&. That he was applied ta in common with other Colony- 
Agents, by the then Minifter’s Secretary; that they * were 
defi:ed to point out, for their refpeclive colonies, honeft, re- 
fponfible men, from among the inhabitants ;’ that this was afked 
of them as a favour, they being told ¢ that A/r. Grenville would 
be obliged to them’ for doing it; and, that being ‘drawn in by 
this plaufible and apparently candid declaration,’ Dr. F. men- 
tioned Mr. Hughes, without knowing * whether he would ac- 
cept the office ;’ being ‘ only fure that if he did, he would exe- 
cute it faithfully.” How very different is this account of Dr. 
F.’s, from an acknowledgment that he had ‘ effed’ and © made 
intereft” for the office in queftion, either for himfelf or for any 
one elfe; and how repugnant to the Dean’s aflertion, that the 
Dr. had been more than ordinary affiduous in his application on 
this head,’ &c. And yet he has the prefumption to publifh this 
his own condemnation, as matter of triumph ; to call the letter 
which muft for ever fink him in difgrace, his ‘ Voucher ;’ and te 
pretend to believe that we hoped he had miflaid it!’ 

Farther, with a vain hope of bolftering up this fraQured ca- 
lumny, the Dean has introduced his extract from Dr. Franklin’s 
letter, by obferving that ‘at the very time when Dr. F. oppofed 
the Stamp-Ac, as being unconftitutional and fubverfive of the 
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liberties of America, he was, by the favour of his prefent Ma. 
jefty, continued poft- mafter general of the province of Pen. 
fyivania, ’—and that * he couid rec neile it to his coni{cience, 
to enioy this unconftitutional lucrative place.’ As tats is a topic 
on which much has been faid, and much has been miftaken, we 
think it proper to remark, that when poft officers aid * i{t-riders 
were eftablifhed in America, the inbabitanrs received them as an 
important public benefit ; and fome of the aflemblies even made 
annual grants for their fupport; but by a ferics of ill manage. 
ment, the utility of this eftablifhment was much confined, and 
the produce of it became unequal to the expence. In this 
fituation Dr, Franklin formed a plan for remdying thefe 
defects; and the plan being approved, he was nati. ally charged 
with the execution of it; not as ¢ Poft-mafter general of the 
province of Penfylvania,’ (:be Dean’s muiflaken ex cpreffion) butas 
a deputy of the Britth poit-matter general. Ang whaiever may 
have been the lucre of the office, it certain!y was much lets than 
that of the deanry of Gloucefter; nor indeed was it certain tnat 
the office would afford any thing. if, by the advanta VEOUS eXes 
cution of his own plan, Dr. I could draw fufficient profits 
from the eftablifhment, he was promited 2 eaderate falary, but 
otherwife he was to receive none. And fo lone as the olonitts 
univerfally conlidercd this inilitution as beneficial, it could not 





» have been incumbent on him to overturn it; ner can it be 


thought extraordinary, that it fo long iubifted in the colonies, 
without complaint. “Ehey perceived an important difference 
between paying a fair price for the poftage ind delivery of a 
letter, and the payment of a ftamp-duty ; one being the pur- 
chafe or recompence of a real fervice (of which the act of par- 
Jiament does but regulate the price); the other a demand for 
ufelefs figures or imprefiions. Ireland too has perceived this dif- 
ference; fhe is fatished with a peft office eftablifhed by the 
Britifh parliament; but, would fhe be equally content with a 
flamp-duty impofed by the fame parliament ? 

The Vein next adds, that as Dr. F. * could reconcile it to 
his ecnicience to enjoy this unconftitutional lucrative p!ace, fo 
it feems, that af-er the Stamp-Bill had paficd into a law, bis con- 
fcience became lefs fqueamith in regard to that alfo, as will ape 
pear by the feguel.’ ‘This is another of the Dean’s vague 
inconfittent mi/fakes, nothing like it appearing either by the 
fequel or any thing elfe. For rmerly ws were told by him, that 
Dr. F. from the defire of becor ning ¢a Tax-gatherer «nd an 
American Publican,’ had firft ¢ efpaufed the meafure,’ and that he 
‘afterwards appeared at the bar of the Houfe of Commons, to 
cry it down.’ But now we learn, that he frit oppofed the 
meafure, and afterwards became recon wei to it, from a regard 
to the office of Stamp-maier. There is, however, no tiuih 
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-, either of thefe ftrange contradictions. Dr. F.’s condu& was 
uniform in every part of this bulinefs.—He oppofed the Stamp- 
Bill before it pafied : He afterwards, ‘to oblige Mr. Grenville, 
pointed out? Mr. Hughes £ as an honeft, refponfible man ;’ and 
when Mr. Hughes was appointed, he endeavoured to render the 
ofice of no benefit, by exerting himfelf to procure a repeal of the 
a&. But we are tired of the flanders of a weak, ill-natured 
writer, whofe infenfibility to tne difgrace of a detection, will 
probably render him for ever incorrigible. 

The cijections which the Dean has chofen to anfwer, are four- 
teen in number; very few of them, however, are fuch as a wife 
man would have chofen to urge againit the propofed feparation 3 
nor is there an, thing in his anfwers to thele objections which 
appears of fufficient weight to alter the Opinion we have before 
given of the Dean’s ridiculous project. We call it ridiculous, 
becaufe in our judy ment it was fuch at the time and in the cir- 
cumftances wherein he fiift propofed it.—But that time and 
thofe circumftances are unhappily gone, to return no more.— 
And it may now be right and neceflary, though for very diffe- 
rent reafons, to adopt the Dean's propofal, and difcard the co- 
lonies, becaufe they have difcarded us; becaufe they never can be 
again kept under the Britifh government, but by force; becaufe 
it is uncertain whether cur uimoft e#orcs, (even if no foreign di- 
verfion of them arifes) will be fuficient for their reductions and 
becaufe, if reduced, ftill the benefiz refulting from a forced’ fub- 





miflion, can never equal the expence of compelling and fecuring i 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1777. 
PoLITICAL. 

Art. 13. Effays, Commerctal and Political, on the real and relative 
Interefis of Imperial and Dependent States, particularly thofs of Great 
Britain and her Dependencies: difplaying the probable Caufes of, 
and a Mode oy compromifing, the prefent Difputes between this 
Country and her American Colonies. Svo. 2s. Gd. Johnfon. 
777° ) 

4 HIS very intelligent Author has nearly run the whole circle of 
4  Britifh politics ; but his principal attention 1s employed on our 

American conteits; on which fo many publications have already ap- 

peared. Should any apology be expected from him, for adding one 

tothe number, he hopes, that if the furje& be placed in a new lighr, 
tt will be deemed a fuflicient reafon for offering this treatife to the 

Public. Of the manner, and order, in which he proceeds, he has, 

himfelf, given the detail, in his preface, viz. * After ilaftrating 

the advantage Great Britain derived from the commerce of each cc- 

Jony refpectively, with the probable caufes of the infurreCtion, and 

to whofe charge it ought to be laid, I have endeavoured to point out 

the fpecific difference, and confequences of exercifing the right of 
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laying on duties in general, or port duties only, and to fhew that the 
interelt of the emprre requires, that our fellow-fubje&s in America 
fhould be exempt frem all taxation but external, and that, in confe- 
quence of this exemption, the American Colonies be further refrained 
in theiy navigation and ffeeries than they lately were. ‘The regulation 
of the commerce of its Colonies, and right of im pofing external duties, it 
is proved this country has, coniiitent with the very nature of coloni. 
zation, enjoyed from the beginning: How far the exercife of thofe 
powers may render all (even the northern Colonies, who rival us jn 
export) advantageous, is largely treated on. 

‘ The confequences to us of the independence of all, or part of 
our American Colonies, are explained; as likewile how deeply the 
other European {tates are interetted in the event, 

‘ The neceflity of, and happy confequences attending an union 
with Ireland; the improvement of the revenue in Scotland, and 
means of increafing the filheries of the Britifh ifles, are particularly 
treated of: And laitly, I have endeavoured to fhew, that the Britifh 
poffefions in Afia, might, by proper management, be rendered far 
fuperior to all we ever held in America. 

‘ As Ihave, with fome feverity, animadverted on the Americans 
retaining, notwithftanding their own cry for liberty, their fellow- 
creatures in perpetual flavery, I thought it highly neceflary, not only 
to decry this evil, bur to point out a remedy, and one of fuch a na- 
ture, as fhould not clath with the interefts of thofe whom the laws 
allow to opprefs a part of their fpecies; for this reafon, I have 
added an Appendix on the manumiffion of flaves, which, without 
this obferva:ion, might appear foreign to the fubject of this treatife— 
Should this mode of emancipation take place, even only in a few 
plantations, I thall elteem myfelf happy in being the fortunate means 
of promoting the liberty of fuch a part of my fellow-creatures. 

‘ Iam not con{fcious of being prejudiced in favour of the one party 
or the other in the prefent unhappy conteft with our American Co- 
Jonies; at leaft [ have endeavoured to be impartial, and believe I am 
actuated by a fincere love of my country, and earneft regard for the 
well-being of the whole empire.’ 

As this Writer appears to have taken up his pen with very honeft 
intentions, we will give him credit for the fincerity of his declaration, 
that he is wxconfcious of any prejudice for or againit either party, in 
our quarrel with the Americans ; but a man is not always certain of 
himfeif, in thefe cafes: the foliowing paffage will fufficiently fhew 
how far our Author is entitled to the praife of firict impartiality, in 
his account of the grounds of the difpute: it is taken from the be- 
ginning of his fixth fection: * From ail the conclufions that have 
been heretofore drawn, it appears the demands of the Mother-coun- 
try have been juft, and therefore, the prefent retiftance of the Ame- 
ricans has originated from a turbulent and feditious {pirit, impatient 
of all controul, unmindful of the moft facred ties, allegiance to, 
and gratitude for protection and defence againit their enemies, and 
their peculiar felicity of bearing [but] atrivial part of all thofe bur- 
thens and expences that fall with redoubled weight on their fellow- 
fubjects in Britain.’ 

It 
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It is evizent, from the foregoing lines, that however fincere our 
Author may be, in § his love for his country, and earneft regard for 
the well being of the whole empire,’ he has not exceeded, in point of 
candour, in his expofition of the motives to refiflance, by which the 
Colonifts have beea actuated, in the prefent urhappy conteft. What 
worfe can be faid of the worft of all created beings, than he has here 

and in other parts of his pamphlet) faid, of the principles and con- 
duct of the Americans!” 

But if we cannot allow this Efavift the full meafure of modera- 
tion to which he may think himfelf july entitled, we freely acknow- 
ledge his abilities, as a political and commercial writer. What 
he has advanced on the fubject of colonization, is very fenfible, 
and merits the utmoft attention of his readers. His fection on 
improvements at home, On an union with Ireland, on the impfovement 
of our fifheries in the Hebrides, Orcades, and Shetland-ifles, con- 
tains many jaft and important obferva:ions: and the fame m»y be 
faid of his remarks on the ill executioa of the revenue laws in Scot- 
land. 

A favourite point with this Writer is, to make the moft of our 
fouthern American Colonies. ‘The more northern provinces he 
feems to think fearce worth contending about. He would rather 
have us, in particular, render the New Lugland Colonies independent, 
than retain them on their former footing : and his reafoning on this 
fubject appears to be founded in actual and folid information. He 
finally, propofes that we fhould, rather than /o/e the whole, divide 
part of our American fettlements with fome of the maritime ilates 
of Europe: but for what he advances on this head, we mutt refer to 
the book, 

His concluding fection confilts of confiderations on our Zaft India 
affairs. ‘Ihefe he introduces with the following remark : 

‘ This kingdom was very powerful, and of great weight in 
Europe, before fhe had any poffeflions in America, and may, we 
have endeavoured to point out, by puriuing proper meafures, be- 
come and continue to be fo withoutthem, and even without the cir- 
cuitous connection we now have with them, which, in all proba- 
bility, at the worft events, we fhould {till continue ; as we find, by 
the channels of France, Holland, and Hamburg, the Americans 
have, notwith{tanding they refufed to take them direét from us, been 
largely fupplied with Britith articles; as from this, and the demand 
in Ruffia and Turkey, occafioned by thé peace between thofe powers, 
our manufacturers have not wanted employ. But whether this cir 
cultous traffic ceafe or no, we may, in confequence of taking from 
other powers many articles that we encouraged only from America, 
procure a greater vend than we fhould otherwife have ror our woolen, 
hardware, cotton, and other manufactures. That by thefe means, 
advantageons treaties of commerce might be entered into, there can 
be no reafon to doubt. However, whether America be reduced or 
no, there is one great fource of power and riches that we ought not 
fo neglect. Our territorial poffefions in Afia might be rendered as 
irae a branch of the empire as our American provinces can ever 
C. 
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He proceeds to explain, by what means thefe great ends are to be 
an{wered ; and endeavours to fhew that every thing we can wihh for, 
in this view. may be accomplifhed by she improvement of our terri. 
torial poffefjions in Affa. Ue concludes this important fection with a 
recommendation of meafures to be purfued, which, he apprehends, 
would prove highly concucive to the interett of Britain, and to the 
happinefs of her fubjecis in the Indies. 

The appendix, on the manumifiion of flaves, in America, fhews 
not only the great benevolence of the Writer, but evinces the rea] 
extent of his kn iowledge, with regard to the /rve and permaneut interels 
of the Colonies. 

Art. 14. Dodtor Price’s Notions of the Nature of Civil Lrberty, 
focvin to Le contradifory to Reafon and Scripture, 8vo. 25. Becket, 
1777: 

‘This, though the /a#* of the numerous anfwers to Dr. Price’s 
celebrated pamphlet, is not the leait in point of confequence. The 
Whiter, Mr John Gray, appears to have beRowed great attention 
on the feveral important topics on wh'ch the patriotic Doctor had 
given his opinion, and many of his arguments come recommended 
to us by their novelty, as weli as by the ingenuity with which they 
are enforced. But we think that Mr. Gray, in common with moit 
of Dr. P.’s antagoniils, has failed in the refpect which was due to the 
Dr.’s known integrity, and amiable fimplicity of character ; to fay 
nothing of his learning and abilities. We muft, therefore, condema 
the afperity of this Wiiter, while we allow his merit as a politician, 

MiIiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 15. An Oration, delivered at the Dedication of Free- 
Mafon’s Hall, Great Queen-Street, Lincolns-Inn Fields, May 23d 
1776. By William Dodd, LL. D.G.C. Publithed by general 
requeft, under fanction of the Grand Lodge. 4to. 1s. Robin- 
fon, &c. : 

The fraternity of Free-Mafzns are under great obligations to their 
Rev. Brother, tor difplaying, with aJl the pomp of declamation, and 
all the parade of learning, the antiquity, the extent, the compre- 
henfivenefs, the excellence, and utility of their roval art and myftery. 
But the reft of the world would have been more obliged to the Doc: 
tor, if in terms level to common ienfe, and intelligible to the unini- 
tiated, he had cendefcended to explain the true meaning and ufe of 
this myflerious infiitution. And his brethren of another fraternity, 
as refpeciable as the brothers of the Lodge, would have had Ie(s reafon 
to complain, if he had not, in his zeal for the honour of Mafonry, fo far 
violated the decorum of the clerical character, as to clofe his ha- 
rangue with an addrefs to Deity, under the appellations of ‘* Con- 
fummate Architect, and Wondrous Geometrician ;” in which, in 
playful allufion to the initruments of the mafon’s art, he fays, ‘* Di- 
rect us to make the bleffed Volume of thy inftrudiive wildom, the 
never-erring /guare to regulate our conduct; the compa/s within 
whofe circle we fhall ever walk with fafety and peace; the infallible 
plumb -line and criterion of rectitude and truth, 4 

e In the feries of publication, according to our lift. 
7 N.B. This 
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N. B. This article was written before a late event, in which the 
Orator was fo greatly interefted, took place. 

Art. 16. An Authentic Narrative of Faéis, relating to the Ex- 
change of Vrifoners taken at the Cedars; fapported by the Tefti- 
monies and Depeiitions of his Majetiy’s Officers, with feveral 
Original Letters and Papers. Together with Remarks upon the 
Report and Refolves of the American Congrefs, on that Subject. 
gvo, 1s Cadell. 1777. 

Tne different accounts, publifhed by both parties, of the treatment 
which the American prifoners met with, after their capitulation at 
the Cedars, are here fairly contrafted. The principal tefimontes, &c. 
have already appeared in the public papers, and are generally known. 
The remarks here offered on the fubject, are intended to fhew the 
fallacy of the report of the Congre/s, and to evince the perfidy of that 
body, in the re/olves; in contequence of which the terms of the 
cartel, on the part of the Americans, have never been fullilled. The 
report, &c. of the Congrefs is here reprinted. 

Art. 17. Lettre deM. Des Enfans, @ Macams Montagu. 8vo.1s. 
Elmiley. 1777+ 
Sce the article next enfuing. 

Art. 18. 4 Letter from Monft ur Defenfans to Mrs. Montague : 
Tranflated by Mrs. Griffith. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1777. 

The defign of this letter is to vindicate the character of Monfieur 
de Fenelon, Archbifhop of Cambray, from a‘refleclion thrown upon 
it by Lord Cheiterfield, in his Letters to his Son, so. 2613 in 
which he reprefents him as ating the part of a pimp between Lewis 
XIV. and Madame de Maintenon. ‘This charge, which is crounded 
ona letter in the memoirs of that celebrated lady, Monfieur Defen- 
fans has, we think, fully refuted: at the fame time cxpreiling an 
honeit indignation againft a writer, who, in the mere {portivenefs 
ofa licentioue imagination, could attempt to load with infamy, the 
memory of a man to whom all the world had agreed to pay the 
tibate of veneration. The tranilation is executed with elegance and 
{pirit. 

Art. 19. An Account of Propofals made for the Benefit of his 
Majeiy’s Naval Service: fhewing their general Gbject and Ten- 
dency,—the future Supply of Timber for the Purpot:-s of the Royal 
Navy; Means of contributing to its Prefervation,—the well being 
of the Dock-yards, Ships, Magazines, and Stores; wich the rees- 
procal Advantages and Conveniences of its Individuals. Inter- 
{perfed with Admiralty and Navy Board Regulations, and occa- 
fional Remarks of fome of iis honourable Members, Tovether with 
certain other } ranfaétions. In a Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Sandwich, Firft Lord-Commitlioner of the Admiralty. By 
Yeoman Lott, late Agent to the Royal Hofpival at Plymouth. 
8vo. 1s. 6d, Owen, Wilkie, &c. 1776. 

In our Review for April, 177°, p. 335, we briefly recited the hard 
cafe of this Complainant, taking our idea of it from his own repre- 

Atation of its circumftances. We have now only to add, that ihe 
Public will Jearn, froin this continuation of the ftory of an wnfor- 
tunate man, that Mr. Lott periiited in his application to THe BOARD 
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for redrefs, till toward the clofe of the laft year; when, after havin 

been long and varioufly agitated between hope and defpair, he was 

finally difmiffed, by an anfwer which feems to have cruelly put a 

period to his painful fufpence.— We are forry to fee a perfon of fuch 

apparent ability, and diligence in office, fo ill requited for thofe 
public fervices which he appears to have actually performed, or 
laudably purpofed 

We mu!t not clofe this article without apprifing our Readers, that 
they wiil find, in Mr. Lott’s pamphlet, a variety of obfervations on 
fubjects of public import, (independent of all reference to his perfonal 
concerns) as intimated in his title-page; particularly in regard to the 
prejervaiion of tip timber; with other matters, of great confequence 
to the Britith navy: the profperity of which, our Author appears to 
have HonrsTLy had in view, in his various well-intended plans of 
improvements, and propofals for remedying abu/es.—In regard to 
the /atter, we doubt not, many perfons were interefted to oppofe 
him; and to this caufe, perhaps, the defeat of all his fchemes, and 
the creating to himfelf fo many enemies, mutt be attributed. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Art. 20. A Supplement to Calculations of the Value of Annuities, 
publithed for the Ufe of Societics inflituted for Benefit of Age. 
Containing various illuftrations of the Doétrine of Annuities, and 
complete Tables of the Value of 1!. immediate Annuity (being 
the only ones extant by 4a/f yearly Interett and Payments). To- 
gether with Inveftigations of the State of the Laudable Society of 
Annuitants; fhewing what Annuity each Member hath purchafed, 
and real Mortality therein, from its Inflitution, compared with 
Dr. Halley’s Table. Alfo feveral Publications, Letters and Anec- 
dotes, relative to that Society, and explanatory of Proceedings to 
the prefent Year. ‘To which are added, a Table and Obfervations 
to elucidate the Subje& of the National Debt, occafioned by Mr. 
Laurie’s Remarks on Dr. Price’s Obfervations, 8vo. 2s, 6d. Ridley, 
1777. 


We have done juftice, on a former occafion, to the merits of Mr. 


‘Dale, as a calculator: we have now an opportunity of announcing 


the integrity and zeal with which he has endeavoured to open the eyes 
of his deluded affociates, and to prevent. the complicated ruin which 
muit eventually accrue from an inflitution founded and continued 
on an infufficient and inequitable plan; but we are forry to find 
that he has laboured in vain, and that the majority of the fociety to 
which he belongs, are determined to ruin themfelves, or at leaf 
their fucceflors, in /pite of him. Reformers actuated by the belt 
views and motives have little encouragement to perfevere ; and we 
have only to fay to Mr. Dale, ‘* Come out from amongft them and 
be feparate.”” What opinion can be reafonably formed of thofe who 
contentedly receive 241. per annum inftead of 151., and much lefs, 
after the cleareft and fulleft evidence of the inability of the inftitu- 
tion to make fuch a payment at prefent, much lefs to continue it for 
the future? Many of the papers collected together in this publication 
relate immediately to difputes that have been agitated at different 
meetings of the Laudable Socicty of Annuitants; but fome of them 
contain information of a more general nature and ufe. The ex- 
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amination of the ftate of the fociety contained in it, with the various 
methods employed in the inveftigation, will ferve to illuftrate and 
eflablith the dottrine of annuities, as it has been largely and ac- 
curately ftated by the beft writer * on this fubject. 
POETICAL | -—§, 
Art. 21. The DIAROLIAD; a Poem. Dedicated to the worft 
Man in his Majefty’s Dominions. 4to. as. 6d. Kearily, 
as poignant fatire, the ferce and rage of Churchill {eem united 
with the fpirit and pleafantry of the unknown Bard to whom we 
owe the Epi/ile to Sir W, Chambers, &c. The plan of the Diaboliad 
is this: ; . 
The Devil, grown old, was anxious to prepare 
A fit fucceffor for the infernal chair. 
At length he fummon’d forth his chofen band, 
And thus the monarch gave his laft command : 
«© Expand your fable wings, and {peed to earth ! 
‘© To ev'ry Knave of Power, and Imp of Birth, 
‘© Statefmen and Peers, thefe welcome tidings tell 
‘© That I refolve to quit the throne of hell: 
‘s But e’er I ceafe to reign, ’twil] be my care 
‘¢ From my dear children to elect an heir.” 
As foon as his Majefty’s molt gracious fpeech is concluded, his 
ready miniiters wing their way, and arriving at this upper world of 
ours, they light on St. Paul’s dome; from whence they repair to 
the court end of the town: 
-— fome take their fav’rite way 
To thofe fam’d manfions where the fons of play 
By trick and rapine fhare a bafe reward, 
Shake the falfe dye, and pack the ready card: 
In folemn tone their errand they proclaim, 
Their high commiflion, and their fovereign’s name. 
With joy and wonder flruck, the parties rife! 
‘© Hell is worth trying for,” F&********* cries, 
Pigeons are left unpluck’d, the game unplay’d, 
And F -- forgets the certain bet he made. 
Ev’n S—l—n feels ambition fire his breatt, 


And leaves, half told, the fabricated jett. 
+ * * * 








The reft of Hell’s induftrious band refort 
To the corrupted purlieus of the court ; 

To lure the ftatefman from his deep laid fcheme 
To wake the courtier from his golden dream. —— 
* %* * *» 

Now prowling onward to the noifome caves 
Where Prostirurion rules her needy flaves, 
They tempt the lordling, by Ampition’s charms 
From the rank pleafures of an harlot’s arms. 
Then, with the mortal crowd, they bend their flight 
To the dark realms of everlafting night. 








* Dr. Price. 
Introduced 
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Introduced by Afercury, the Sir Clement Cottrell of the lower re, 

ions, the eager competitors (after a fet fpeech from the throne) 
feverally ftand forth, and urge their pretenfions to the fucceffion; 
, and in thefe appropriated difpl: ys Of their refpective qualifications, 
*the curious reader is to look for the zeil and {pirit and energy of 
the performance. —The candidates confilt of celebrated characters, 
well known at the gaming-table, or in the drawing-room: and never 
were culprits more feverely cut up.—The contelt for the infernal 
crown is warmly maintained; and the choice falls on fome hoary 
finner of diltinétion t,—one more fupremely diabolical than the reit; 
but whofe identity is not fo very obvious as that of every one of the 
unfuccefsful claimants. 

Art, 22. The Diaso-Lapy; or, @a@ Matchin Heil: A Poem, 

4to. «is. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 
An unequal imitation of the foregoing fatire, The theught on 
which the piece is founded, is thus exprefied : 
* * now feated on the infernal throne, 
Thought it not good the Devil fhould be alone ; 
And fo refolved to marry, if a wife, 
Fit confort, could be found, to match his life. 
Accordingly, brims of quality, ftage brims, and others of like 
fame, are introduced, as candidates tor the honour of fharing the 
bed and throne of his infernal majefly ; but there is nothing worthy 
of a farther extract. 

Art. 23. The Triumphs of Fajbion; a Poem; containing fome 
Hints to the fafhionable World, with a Word to the Saints and 
Nabobs. In Three Parts. Part the Firk. 4to. 15. 6d, No 
Bookfeller’s Name. Advertifed for Flexney. 

‘ Now on thefe lines your kinde& influence fhed, 
And let them be the tafhion to be read.’ 


If this Satiritt expects to be the Poet in fafbien, he will Provably 


be difappointed. 

Art. 24. Ad C. WH’. Bampfylde, Arm, Epiflola Poetica Fam-liarss, 
in qua conftinentur Tabula Quingue ab Eo excogitata, que Perfona 
reprejentant Poematis cujufdam Anglicani cui Titulus, An Election 
Ball. Auttore C. Anftey, Arm. 4to. 5:8. Dodfley. 

Mr. Bampfylde, of Heftercombe in Somerfethire, a gentleman 
difttinguifhed by bis tafte for the Arts, particularly Drawing, made 
defigns for feveral of the perfons and incidents in Mr, Anftey’s hu- 
mourous poem, Called, dx Election Ball{. For the purpofe of in- 
troducing thefe droll etchings to the Public, this Latin epiftle feems 
principaliy to have been written ; and we muft own that the Author 
has preferved the fame comic vein and happy facility of dition 


which diitingaith his other pieces. The detigns are worthy of “i 
La 


garth. 

Ait. 25. Ha FP a Defcriptive Poem. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dodiley. 
The Author does not feem to poffefs any confiderable talent for 

defcription, Epithets are the colours in poetical pittures ; and 41 bis 





+ Perhaps fome profligate Peer, of a neighbouring kingdom. 
} Vid. Review, vol. liv. p. 339. 
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5 gre too general and unappropriated. The following foreft piece 
: ‘ y this: 

: oil ew Here oaks of mighty growth the plain embrown, 

of i There hoary elms, or branching che{nuts frown ; 

5D Here sowering limes the tempeit’s fury dare, 

er Or darker firs /uxuriant fhoot in air. ™ 

al In this defcription there is hardly any thing peculiarly characteriftie, 

ry or what might not be afcribed to the whole fraternity of foreft trees. 

t; Spenfer and Pope had given the Author proofs of better judgment 5 

ie but as he is of an * inexperienced age,’ and is not defective in num- 


bers, we may hope for better things. 


Ie Art. 260. Witenham- Hill; a Deicriptive Poem. By T. P- x L f, low 


A.M. ato. 2s. 6d. Blyth. 
n Here you will fay, we have a poem a/cx pitture/que, as the French 
critics exprefs it; defcription fufiiciently appropriated and minute : 
This red with cinguefoil, that grown green with rye; 
Here woodlands darken, there brown fallows lye, 


* o * 

* * * 
e The corn-rick round, the harmlefs dewlapp’d ox, 
e , The cow’s diftended dugs, the bleating flocks. 

* ” * 
j Your fame lies gafping, fplinter’d is your peace. 
e * ew * 
4 By night on Philomela’s jugging throat. 
0 . . ’ 


*Slaunt flopes, thro” groves, nigh grottoes, form’d by Fane, 


; No—this will not do. The defcriptive poet muft remember that he 
is addreffing himfelf to the ear and the imagination, as well as to the 

1 eye; and whatever is low or ill modulated muft be difguftful. The 
bpainter’s purpofe is anfwered if he gives the figure of his object 

‘, properly difpofed ; but the poet mult defcribe is by fomething pe- 


7 culiarly characteriltic, and at the fame time avoid every thing that 
n is low or mean in expreffion. 

In the above paffages are the following faults. Roundne/s is not 
n peculiar to a corn-rick. neither is the dew/ap to the ox. The cow’s 
le ditended days is two dow an expteflion—Thomfon, with more dig- 
\- nity, calls her the ** full udder’d mother.” Beating has nothing to 
- doin the profpec? of flocks. Ga/ping fame and /plinter'd peace are 
3 low; fo is jugving throat. The lait line is rendered extremely dif- 
Yi guittul to the ear, by an injudicions alliteration. The poem is, 
ao otherwife, not deititute of imagination or fpirit ; and the Author, if 
1 we millake not, has received our approbation of his more fuccefsful 

b.atiempts, 

e Att. 27. Bedukah; cr, the Self- Devoted; an Indian Paftoral, 
If By the Author of St. Thomas’s Mount tT. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dodifley, 


The fubject is an Indian wife voluntarily committing herfelf to the 
flames with her deceafed hufband. This demoniacal cuftom fill pres 
Valls among the Gentoos ; of which, however, the Author fays, 

, * What heroifm can with this compare ?? 


-_— _ he, 
ee 
i 


hort review of the poetical defeription of S:. Thomas's Mount 
yea in our goth vol, Number for April, 1774. 
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The ftory is not well told, and the poetry is but middling. We 
know net why this piece is called a paftoral: that {pecies of poeiy 
abhors fuch dreadful bufinefs. 
CoMMERCIAL. L, 
Art. 28. A Regifler of the Trade of the Part of London; {pecify. 
ing the Articles imported and exported, arranged under the re 
fpective Countries; with a Lifto! the Ships entered inwards, and 
cleared outwards. No. J. for January, February, and March, 
1776. To be continued. By Sir Charles Whitworth, Member of 
e Parliament. 8vo. 2s. Flexney, &c, 

»« Encouraged by the favourable reception given to The State of thy 
Trade of Great Britain, \ately publihed* by Sir Charles Whitworth, 
he has now formed the defign of laying before the public * as accy. 
rate accounts as can be procured, of the articles or fubject matter of | 
the exports and imports of the port of London;’ the proportion of 
which, ¢ to the whole trade of the kingdom,’ has [he thinks] been 
calculated * at three-fourths.” Whether, by * the kingdom,” he . 
means Great Britain, is not clear; but, we imagine, he confines his 
eftimate to England, 

That a colle@ive view of this kind may be ufcful to the public, js 
admitted; but we agree with a writer in one of the morning prints, 
that if Sir Charles would add Tadles of each article, in order to thew 
the total quantity, imported and exported in the whole year, fuch 
addtiion would render his book exceedingly valuable. 

SCHOOL Book. 
Art. 29. an Introduétion to Reading and Spelling. In four Parts, 

J. The Principles. II. Leffons in Profe and Verfe. III. Sele | 

Clafles of Words; IV. Monofyllables ranged by their Sounds, | 

To which is prefixed, a Plan of the Work, with fome Direétions | 

to Teachers. By William Scott, Teacher of Englith and Writing | 

in Edinburgh. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Edinburgh printed, and fold in : 

Sondon by Richardfon, &e. 1776, 

An ufefal companion to a very important clafs of infrufors— 
thoie who teach children to read and fpell. If the direétions pre 
fixed to this fmal! volume were properly regarded, they would pre- 
vent the nurture of bad habits in early life, which maturer age and 
more elaborate precepts are fcarce fuflicient to correct. The Jeffons 
are numerous and felected with judgment. Ry 

* 
' 





SERMONS preached December 13, 1776, being the 
Day appointed for a Puptic Fast 3; continued: See our lal 
Menth’s Review, p. 79. 


XV. The Prevalence of Religion and Virtue in a State, the only 
Ajurance of national Profperity.—At Beenham, Berks. By the 
Rev. T. Stevens, D. D. Vicar of Benham. gto. 1s. Crowder. 
The Aathor brings a heavy charge of the moft abandoned and 

depraved wickednefs and irreligion agzinft our age and nation; if 

which, we hope, he has done us great injuftice. He expreffes his 

; 


* See Review for Nov. 1775, p. 334. 








fears, 
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fears, that the horrible ingratitude and rebellion of our American 
brethren, affords fome degree of evidence, ‘ that our fins 4ave fepa- 
rated God from us—that as the fenfe of religion feems to be alaift 
holly loft to us, God is pleafed to exercife the fevere mercies of a 
father, that punifhes™ his ob{tinate and rebellious children, to recal 
ns to a fenfe ef duty by the rod.’— How different this harfh ftrain, 
from the moderate and candid tenour of Dr. Butler’s Faft-fermon 
before the Houfe of Commons ! See our laft, p. 78.—Dr. S. appears, 
neverthelefs, from this difcourfe, to be a very fenfible man, as, we 
doubt not, he is a truly pious divine. 

XVII. Government not originally proceeding from Human Agency, but 
Divine Inftitution. Preached at Ortery St. Mary, Devon. By John 
Colleridge, Vicar of Ottery, &c, 4to. Is. Rivington, &c. ; 
Strongly tinctured by the fame accufing fpirit which is fo confpi- 

cuous in the difcourfe above mentioned; but Mr. Colleridge has 

added a dath of the old doctrine of pafive obedience, &c, to render his 
performance the more fuitable to the prevailing politics of the 
times. 

XIX. The proper Mode of obferving a Public Faft, confidered and ex- 
plained. By William Carpenter, D. D. Vicar of Treneglos, cum 
Warbftow, Cornwall. gto. Gd. Robinfon, &c. 

Although Dr.C. is not lefs fevere than other preachers, in arraign- 
ing the principles and morals of the times, he does not prefume to 
infer that God has forfaken us. He very properly, however, urges 
every motive to a Jafting repentance of thofe fins with which we are 
juftly chargeable, and to a {peedy reformation of conduct, left a worfe 
thing than a provincial revolt befall us: Divine Providence having 
in fore many other inftruments of national chaftifement, befides 
war, This is properly illuftrated from David! Dreadful alternative, 
when he found himfelf under the necefiity of choofing one of the 
three terrible calamities denounced againit him, Sam. ii. 24. 

XX. Before the Univerfity cf Dublin. By Thomas Leland, D. D. 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and Vicar of St. Ann’s, Dub- 
lin. gto. 1s. E. Johniton. 

Dr. Leland appears to have formed as bad an opinion of the good 
people of Great Britain and Ireland as any of the foregoing preachers. 
He warmly inveighs againft the vices and follies of all ranks, and 
gives them nocredit for any virtues: which, in truth, does not feem 
tobe altogether fair, nor wholly confiftent with the honeft maxim 
which enjoins us to allow the very devil his due. How different, by 
the way, is the practice of the preacher and the painter: the latter 
making ita rule to give handfome likenefles, while the former feems 
tothink it his duty to make Ais portraits as ili-favoured as poilible! 
Perhaps both the flatterer and the declaimer are culpable, i proportion 
as they deviate from the TRUTH Of RESEMBLANCE. 

Dr. L.’s fermon, however, will be diftinguifhed from the gene- 
rality of the printed difcourfes on the Jate public fait, by the fupe- 
nor elegance and liberality of his language, as well as by the amiable 
candour and benevolence with which he laments the prefent unhappy 
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, Would not this have feemed more peculiarly proper, had the 
DeGor been preaching to the Americans ¢ 
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divifion in the Britith empire, and its ruinous confequences, to either 
arty. In this refpect, the worthy Author manifetts not only the dujj. 
ful and Joyal fubjeét, but the pious ana charitable Chriitian, 

XXI. A fncere, general, and — st Reformation of Manners recom, 
mended, At Eling, Hants. by the Rev. Philip Le brocq, M. 4, 
Curate of Eling. 4to. 6 d. Beecroft. 

The general tenor of Mr. Le Broeq’s difcourfe is fimilar to what 
has been remarked of thoie poten ta in the preceding part of 
this lift. The Preacher’s loyalty is equally manifeited in his keeg 
invective againit the Americans, and in his warm encomiums on 
‘our gracious fovereign,’ and ‘ his mo amiable queen.’ ‘This, we 
believe, is the only printed fermon, on the late fait, in which her 
majefiy has been nommally 1 introduced ; and we have no objection to 
the jaf t tribute of praz/e which i is here offered at the facred thrine of 
royalty :~ we be gz the Author’s pardon, however, —for he declares 
that the queen ‘is enthroned ABOVE ALL PRAISE. Can any courte 
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preacher of them all go digher ? 
XXIL, At Hampitead. By Francis Humphreys, M. A. Lecturer of 

Hampiead. 4to. Cadeil. 

This gentleman is not one of f thofe pious caricaturers who delight 
in drawing ugly refemblances. He teems (1f we muitake not) to 
confider the age as more frivolous thaa wicked; in which idea, we 
imagine, he comes nearer the truth of eitimation, than fome of his 
reverend brethren have coun, in their vio'ent declamations. But 
his difcourfe takes, chiefly, a folrtreal turn. He exh:bics a hhor 
‘ view of the origin and A ie of that unhappy difpute which has 

caufed fo much contention in this kingdom, ana to much iftrefs iq 
Ainerica.’ He throws the whi 0,e blame c on the CO ontiis; but he 
ufes no afperity of language; appearing ravher in tee amrable light 
ef an advocate for moderation, and 2 preacher of peace and brotherly 
Jove :—pioufly and ardently looking forward to that happy time 
(may it not be far diftant! ') when our fe words fnall be turned inte 


plough-/eares, ana Our [pears into 7p) “uiiing ‘ cooks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wen R. MAGELLAN prefents his refpe&s to the Authors of the 
Ms ie) 
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y Revisw, and reqgucuns ihat they would make pubut 
fome imall enrenvalion on the two lines pave 49! of tne jate 7 
eix to Vol. LV. wherein they gvore his name, as mentioning, | 
Monf. de Caitillon, the nod'e ded foope of four fect diameter, which hr. 
de Meatigny pad confirudied.— iis not a tele/i cope, but a large burning 
dens compoied of two glais-convex. furfaces, aud filled with fpiriis of 
wine. 
Mr. Prudaine de Montigny is not a confirucdor or maker 
telcicopes: he 1s a perfoa of rank; one of the royal counfel to th 
king of France, gencral-intencant of the faxes, and a map ° 
Jerge ' fortune, a great lover of philofophical undertakings, &c. He 
has caufed that creat burning lens to be made, at his owa expentt 
(nesr a thoulan d pounds ferlin g} by Mr. Berniers, a very ingenious 
and able enpincer; Who has given proofs of his abiiities in maty 
other initances. 
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